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."Royal  typewriters  can  always  "be  counted 
upon  to  take  the  constant  wear  and  tear 
of  the  heaviest  classroom  work." 


“In  all  the  years  I’ve  taught  with  Royal  typewriters.  I’ve 
found  one  fact  to  be  paramount — they’re  reliable,’’  states 
Miss  Near,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Education  De¬ 
partment,  West  Islip,  New  York  High  School. 

“The  Royal  appealed  to  me,  too,  as  a  teacher,  because 
of  its  simplicity.  Its  uncomplicated  design  makes  the 
typing  teacher’s  job  an  easier  one,  and  keeps  mainte¬ 


nance  at  a  minimum.  My  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  Royal  Manuals  not  only  do  the  job,  but  do  it  well.” 

See  for  yourself  how  sturdy,  how  dependable,  how 
teachable  Royal  Manual  typewriters  really  are!  Your 
Royal  Representative  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  in  your  class- 
room  or  office  at  your  convenience.  manual 


PRODUCT  OF  ROYAL  McBEE  CORPORATION.  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITERS. 


Here's  spirit  duplicating  at  its  easiest  and  best!  At  Feed,  with  Adjustable  Feed  Wheels  and  Feed  Ten- 
printS  the  touch  of  a  lever,  the  electric  Heyer  Conqueror  sion  Control,  assures  positive,  nonsicip  feeding  of 

,  ,  ,  -  Spirit  Duplicator  feeds,  prints  and  counts  330  copies  thin  papers  to  cards— even /leH'jpW/t/— from  3  x  S' 

nunareas  Oj  Jn  3  minutes — and  shuts  off  automatically  when  the  to  9  x  15'  in  size. 

copies  quickly .. .  ^**  **'“• ‘*/^'  r  Here’s  a  machine  that  quickly  pays  for  itself! 

y  “  '  Everything  is  done  automatically,  leaving  you  free 

autonuiticallv  other  work  at  the  same  time.  Write,  type.  For  those  whose  needs  are  occasional,  a  lund* 

rule  or  draw  on  a  master.  Use  as  many  as  5  colors,  operated  model  is  also  available.  And,  most  inter- 
Conqueror  Duplicators  will  print  them  in  perfect  esting  of  all,  prices  of  Heyer  Conqueror  Duplicators 
register  in  a  single  operation.  New  Sheet  Separator  are  much  lower  than  you’d  expect. 
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ALL  HEYER  CONQUEROR  SPIRIT  DUPLICATORS  OFFER  THESE  UNEQUALLED  FEATURES! 


ShHt  sayatar  feed 

VMily  Imvrowd  SliMt  S*p»itor 
Fiitfirt  •Nminal*  %ii»  rtUiMrt 
•ad  trickir  •djustmants. 


AdJastaMe  lead  wliaalt 
ConUct  paper  a(  outar  adpas 
lor  positiva  lorwardiap 
om  shaat  at  a  tima. 


Faad  taasion  caatrol 

Atuiras  aon-skip  faadiaf. 
k|Mwat|M  papars  to  cacds- 
avaa  nawtprint. 


Uataua  faad  drive 
NationaNy  hoaotad  lor 
anfinaarinp  aicaHatica. 
sHioolti  forward  aiotion. 


Caants  as  R  prints 

Shows  a«acl  aumbor 
ol  copies  printed . . . 
quickly  re-sets  to  taro. 


Send  for  your 
FRKK  personalized 
memo  pad  and 
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1844-F  South  Kostnar  Avenua, 
Chicago  23,  llllr«ola 


^  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  H 


Plaaaa  aarrd  my  FREE  Paraonalizad  Mamo  Pad  and 
information  about  a  ONE  WEEK  FREE  TRiAL  of  a 
Conquaror  Spirit  Dupiicator. 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND 
DETAILS  ABOUT  A 

ONK  WEEK  FREE  TRIAL 
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lt’«  all  here!  The  N, 

Voicewriter;  plua  two  x 
manuala— one  for  you,  one 
for  the  atudent;  four  pre-  X 
recorded  diaca;  a  compreheniive 
examination;  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  with  the  preatife  of 
Thomaa  A.  Ediaon’a  name!  Everythinf 
you  need  for  the  Ekliaon  Voicewriter 
Secretarial  Tranacribing  Courae! 


Only  8  hours  of  instruction  needed  I 


AT  LAST— a  course  in  machine  transcribing  that  fits 
perfectly  into  the  modern  office  practice  class 


Compact  and  fast,  this  Ekliaon  Voicewriter  course  is  ideal 
in  these  days  when  schedviles  are  already  tight  with  so 
many  new  techniques,  new  office  machinery  to  master! 
Without  omitting  a  single  essential,  it  enables  students  to 
acquire  basic  transcribing  skills  in  as  little  as  eight  hours 
of  instruction. 

Developed,  tested  and  endorsed  by  practicing  edu¬ 
cators,  and  backed  by  Ekliaon  Voicewriter’s  70  years  of 
leadership  in  the  dictating  field,  the  Eklison  course  is 
available  when  you  buy  or  rent  Voicewriter  equipment 
for  your  business  classes. 

Have  you  seen  the  Edison  Voicewriter  in  action  lately? 
If  not,  you’re  in  for  a  worth-while  experience!  The  Voice- 
writer  is  right  now  in  use  by  top  people  and  firms  in 


Edison  Voicewriter 

A  product  of  Thoma*  A.  Ediaon  Induatriaa.  MoQraw-Edlaon  Company, 
Wast  Oranga,  N.  J.  In  Canada:  93  Front  Straat  W.,  Toronto,  Ontaria 


government,  indxistry,  insurance,  service  industry  and  the 
professions— in  the  offices  where  your  business  students 
would  most  like  to  work  after  graduation. 

Give  them  a  big  head  start  with  instruction  in  Voice- 
writer  transcribing.  For  all  the  details  just  fill  in  this 
handy  coupon. 


TO:  Edison  Voicewriter,  Dept.  BEll 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Please  have  your  local  representative  show  me 
the  new  Eklison  Voicewriter  transcribing  machine 
and  your  Secretarial  Transcribing  Course  kit. 

Name _ 

Title _ 
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Why  students  like  BOO 


[KEEPING  AND  ^\CCOUNTING 

SIMPLIFIED 

First-Year  Course,  Second  Edition,  By  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 

*'Two  years  ago  I  had  a  class  of  16;  one  year  ago,  a  class  of  12.  This  year  ...  I 
have  a  class  of  40,  with  promise  of  even  larger  classes  next  year.  Now,  students 
like  to  take  bookkeeping!'' 


1.  because  it .  .  .  BEGINS  LOGICALLY;  SIMPLE  APPROACH 

‘7  have  never  been  so  successful  in  presenting  fundamentals  and  getting  the  entire  group  of  36  students  to  enjoy  book¬ 
keeping.” 

“(Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Simplified)  gives  students  a  good  understanding  of  theory  and  ability  to  work  on  their  own 
initiative.” 

2.  because  it .  .  .  HOLOS  STUOENT  INTEREST  FROM  THE  START 


“In  several  instances  students  have  worked  beyond  immediate  class  assignments,  and  like  to  complete  those  problems  not 
regularly  assigned.” 

“The  authors’  varied,  thorough,  and  graphic  approach  to  each  succeeding  procedure  is  crystal  clear.” 


3.  because  it . .  .  PRESENTS  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  SHORT 

“I  like  its  topical  organization  .  .  .” 

“The  organization  is  one  of  the  strong  features.  The  units, 
short  topics  with  practice  material  at  the  end  of  each  topic, 
the  unit  problems,  and  other  end-of-chapter  material  con¬ 
tribute  to  ease  of  learning  and  teaching.” 

4.  because  it . . .  ILLUSTRATES  EACH  TOPIC  GENEROUSLY 

“My  students  are  enjoying  the  book.  Written  from  a  mod¬ 
ern  point  of  view,  it  gives  easily  followed  diagrams  and 
outlines  which  I  believe  will  lead  them  to  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  and  accomplishment  in  bookkeeping.” 

5.  because  it  .  .  .  PROVIOES  ABUNOANT  PROBLEM 
MATERIALS  ANO  FREQUENT  REVIEWS 

“Head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  because  of  its  wealth 
of  problem  material  and  presentation  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals.” 

“The  Arithmetic  Aids  coupled  with  the  many  short  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  early  units  of  the  bofik  are  a  superior  type  of 
badly  needed  review.” 

“The  brief  review  section  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit  is 
a  feature  lacking  in  other  books.” 

6.  because  it . . .  SHOWS  THE  WHY  AS  WELL  AS  THE  HOW 
FOR  COMPIETE  UHDERSTANDIN6 

“The  students  seem  to  pick  it  up  so  soon  by  this  approach 
that  right  now  we  are  about  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule.” 

“.  .  .  especially  like  the  good  practice  material,  the  re¬ 
minders  and  aids.  As  you  well  know,  in  a  teacher's  busy 
life  we  quite  often  forget  a  point  here  and  there  we  want 
to  bring  out,  and  your  book  has  them  there  as  a  constant 
reminder.” 

“At  last  ...  a  bookkeeping  textbook  written  in  language 
that  high  school  students  understand.” 


COMPLETE  PROGRAM  INCLUDES: 


FIRST-YEAR  TEXT 
ADVANCED  TEXT 
WORKBOOKS 
PRACTICE  SETS 
OBJECTIVE  TESTS 
TEACHER'S  MANUAL  AND  KEY 
CORRELATED  FILMSTRIPS 

CLASSROOM-TESTED  BY 
1000  BOOKKEEPING  TEACHERS 


^Wi  AludsmiA  wilt  like  (Bookkeepinq  and  (kcouniinq,  loo! 


WRITE  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  GREGG  OFFICE 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  York  36:  330  West  42  Street  Chicago  46:  4655  Chase  Avenue,  Lincolnwood 

OCTOBER,  1960 


San  Francisco  4:  6S  Post  Street 


Dallas  2:  501  Elm  Street 
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A  NOSE  FOR  BUSINESS 

(or  why  the  sweet  smell  of  success  comes  to  operators  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


Calculator — dtvtlopt  thitt  and 
accuracy  in  oolume  figuring. 


Full  Key  Adding  Madiine — 
quick  until  retullt,  quiet  in  the 
ciaeeroom. 


From  graduation  to  good  jobs  fast— that’s  how  your  students 

fare  when  you  train  tnem  on  Burroughs  machines! 

Just  look  at  these  good  reasons  for  teaching  your  students  on 

Burroughs  equipment: 

•  Your  graduates  will  almost  always  encoimter  Burroughs 
machines  on  the  job  (business  buys  them  by  the  thousands!). 
So  Burroughs  operators  have  the  law  of  averages  working 
for  them  when  job-time  comes. 

•  The  operator  who  has  the  best  chance  to  cash  in  on  the 
increased  trend  toward  office  automation  is  the  one  who’s 
familiar  with  its  principles  and  its  tools— and  training  on 
Burroughs  equipment  gives  your  students  vsduable  basic 
knowledge  on  Iwtb  scores. 

•  The  machines  themselves  are  uncomplicated  and  highly 
automatic,  so  learning  proceeds  witn  ease,  speed  and 
thoroughness. 

•  With  Burroughs  machines,  you  have  fast,  economical 
Burroughs  mamtenance  no  matter  where  you  happen  to  be. 

For  full  details,  call  your  nearby  Burroughs  office,  or  vnrite  to 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroush*  Senalmatic— TM's 


Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine 
—with  materials  for  practice 
potting. 


Ten  Key  Adding  Machine — 
tmootii,  easy  operation  reducet 
operator  strain. 


i 


Burrouglis  Corporation 

NEW  DIMENSIONS/ in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


BY  THIS  TIME,  the  school  year  is  in  full  swing,  and  you  may  be 
aware  of  some  new  problems  that  you  haven’t  had  to  face  before. 
If  they’re  tough  ones,  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  consider 
airing  them  in  the  Problem  Clinic.  Although  some  problems  are 
so  bound  up  with  unique  local  conditions  that  no  one  outside  the 
particular  community  can  be  of  much  help,  they  are  not  so 
common  as  many  teachers  think  they  are.  More  often  than  not, 
an  outsider  can  be  of  help. 

If  you  have  a  problem  that  you  want  to  share— or  a  suggested 
solution  to  a  problem  that  we’ve  already  published  in  this  space 
—please  send  it  along  to  Problem  Clinic,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
WORLD,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (If  you  sub¬ 
mit  a  suggested  solution,  please  enclose  a  carbon  copy.) 

Once  again,  a  reminder  about  our  current  contest:  For  the  best 
problem  submitted  by  next  April  25,  we’ll  award  a  prize  of  $10; 
for  the  second  best,  $5.  For  the  best  solution  submitted  by  the 
same  date,  the  prize  is  $25;  for  the  second  best,  $15. 


ble  of  handling  the  minm:  problems 
such  as  returning  of  the  carriage, 
fingering  of  the  keys,  etc.  This  not 
only  would  give  you  additional  time 
for  bookkeeping,  but  would  also  build 
up  the  coiifidence  of  the  Typing  II 
students. 

When  the  bookkeeping  class  could 
be  left  alone  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Typing  I 
students. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you  in  yomr 
problem. 

James  D.  Stephenson 

Jemez  Springs  (N.M.)  High  School 


JUNE  PROBLEM  1 

The  problem  I  face  is  not  new,  I 
suppose.  Our  school  is  small  and,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for 
bookkeeping.  Typing  I,  and  Typing 
II,  they  had  to  be  scheduled  at  the 
same  hour.  There  are  two  advanced 
typing  students  and  eight  beginners. 

T yping  II,  of  course,  does  not  need 
the  constant  attention  that  Typing  I 
does.  But,  particularly  during  the  first 
months  of  school,  both  bookkeeping 
and  Typing  I  need  much  attention. 

They  meet  in  the  same  room  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  glass  partition.  How  can  I 
give  the  attention  needed  to  both 
bookkeeping  and  Typing  I  students 
without  lots  of  attention  and  unneces¬ 
sary  interruptions  from  one  when  I 
am  working  with  the  other? 

Don  Phillips 
BuckhoUs,  Texas 


Dear  Mr.  PhUUps: 

Your  problem  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  situation  in  which  I  found 
myself  at  one  time  in  my  teaching 
career.  The  following  suggestions  rep¬ 
resent  the  way  I  tri^  to  liandle  it: 

Make  use  of  the  Typing  II  students 
to  teach  the  beginning  typists  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  machine,  the  correct 
method  of  inserting  and  removing 
paper,  carriage  throw,  home  key  row, 
hand  position,  and  all  the  ini^  fa¬ 
miliarization  that  genially  requires 
the  first  week  of  school.  Each  of  your 
advanced  students  would  be  assigned 
four  beginning  typists,  who  would 
gather  around  the  student-instructor’s 
desk,  watching  and  listening  to  the  in¬ 
structions  given  for  about  one-half 
the  period.  Then,  these  begiiming  stu¬ 
dents  would  practice  what  they  had 


ACCO  PRODUCTS 

A  (Mvition  of  Notoor  Corp.-Ogdootburt,  N.  Y. 
In  Conoda:  Acco  Canadian  Co.,  lid.,  Tofonlo 


Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  please  send  me  your 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing 
Techniques  (including  Lesson 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and 
Question-rAnswer  Review). 


Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Mr.  Phillips: 

Not  being  personally  acquainted 
with  your  problem,  my  solution  will 
be  purely  dieory. 

1  agree  that  during  the  first  month 
or  two  both  bookkeeping  and  Typing 
I  classes  need  special  attention.  The 
bookkeeping  students,  I  believe,  need 
more  help  in  understanding  each  les¬ 
son.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you 
allow  your  Typing  II  students  to  assist 
the  Typing  I  students  when  they  are 
in  trouble. 

Most  Typing  II  students  are  capa¬ 


ScAool 
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Why  students  write  neater, 
clearer  shorthand  with 
ESTERBROOK 
the  Gregg-Approved  pen 

In  this  specialized  world  of  ours,  there  is  a  tool  best 
suited  for  every  job— the  just  right  tool  for  better  Gregg 
penmanship  is  the  Esterbrook  pen  with  specially  de¬ 
signed,  precision-made  Gregg- Approved  point 
.  This  point  (No.  1555)  always  writes  a  smooth,  even 
Gregg  line  so  important  for  legible  shorthand. 


And  Esterbrook’s  perfect  balance  and  easy-in-the- 
hand  construction  help  students  to  write  crisp  forms 
throughout  long  dictations  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 


Damaged  points  are  instantly  replaceable.  Point 
accidents  are  no  problem  when  the  pen  is  Esterbrook. 
Esterbrook  replaceable  points  screw  in— out  in  seconds, 
cost  60^.  They  are  available  at  nearest  pen  counter. 


learned  at  their  own  machines,  moni¬ 
tored  by  the  student-instructors. 

Meanwhile,  you  are  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  section,  explaining  Lesson  1, 
for  the  first  half  of  the  period,  closely 
observing  the  reactions  of  your  book¬ 
keeping  students,  noting  the  alert  one, 
two,  or  three  in  the  group  who  will  in 
a  day  or  two  become  your  student- 
instructors  in  the  bookkeeping  course. 
Since  bookkeeping  is  a  subject  that 
lends  itself  to  a  routine  of  teaching 
alternating  with  practice  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  taught,  you  will  be  relatively 
free  to  move  away  from  the  book¬ 
keeping  secticHi  for  part  of  the  period 
to  observe  what  is  going  on  in  the 
typing  class.  As  the  slower  students 
need  help,  the  student-instructors  in 
bookkeeping  can  help  out  there. 

The  advanced  typists,  you  have  by 
now  observed,  are  not  spending  much 
time  on  their  own  material.  However, 
the  experience  of  teaching  beginning 
typists  is  itself  a  review  and  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  them.  Their  work  for  at 
least  a  month,  the  first  month  of  the 
term,  will  be  such  as  to  require  them 
to  be  prepared  for  the  challenge  of 
“practicing  what  they  preach.”  A 
short  period  of  intensive  instruction 
with  these  two  advanced  students,  in¬ 
forming  them  of  their  responsibilities 
toward  the  beginning  typists,  will 
mean  you  have  increased  your  pres¬ 
ence  twofold,  and  provided  them 
with  an  experience  in  responsibility 
that  their  abilities  need  for  complete 
realization.  When  the  advanced  t>Tp- 
ists  finally  get  around  to  typing  sec¬ 
ond-year  assignments,  you’ll  find  they 
need  a  minimum  of  instructions  be¬ 
cause  you  have  prepared  them  to  help 
themselves  through  helping  others. 

I  promise  you,  the  three  classes  will 
be  grateful  for  your  interest  and  your 
efforts  to  give  them  all  the  time  you 
can  spare. 

Sister  Mary  Stephen 

Sf.  Edmond  Hifih  School 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


AND  BEST  OP  ALU,  THIS  QUALITY  WSITINO  INSTRUMENT 
CARRIES  A  STUDENT-LEVEL  PRICE  TAO— COMPLETE 

ONLY  ^2.95 

Good  penmanship  should  start  with  a  good  p>en.  That 
is  why  many  teachers  in  our  schools  guide  their  students 
to  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  pen  —  the  only  pen  with 
replaceable  point  made  specially  for  writing  Gregg. 

Sdie/iStcoM 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


CORRECTION 

“We  Utilize  Our  Community’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Resources,”  by  Barbara  Mac- 
Phee,  in  our  September  issue  gave  an 
erroneous  impression.  'The  programs 
described  in  this  article  were  de¬ 
veloped  jointly  by  Roger  Ludlowe 
High  School  and  Andrew  Warde  High 
School  in  Fairfield,  Conn.  In  fact,  last 
year  Edwin  Canfield  of  Andrew 
Warde  High  School  contacted  all  the 
business  firms  for  placement  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  both  schools. 

The  editors  deleted  references  to 
Mr.  Canfield  and  Andrew  Warde  High 
School  for  space  considerations.  We 
are  sorry  that  they  did  not  receive 
the  recognition  due  them  in  the  article 
as  it  appeared. 
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UURCNT 
I  T«rm 
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gJwiU  . ^ 


CUt^WT  tIABIUTIES 

Not«  PayobW 
AccoMnh 


CONDENSED  BALANCE 

Docomb®**  3^/ 

ASSETS 

CUtRENT  ASSETS  .126,762,826 

Cosb  . 6,U8X,7$0 

TDmp^^btvDttfnDnts  .  $U,7l8»6lO 

R*c«y^^^S^" .  6U,959,U65 

N. .  1.860,72$ 


lAWUTIES 

A  t  9,153,509 
IP  16,355,127 
>  8,215,650 

.  9.9U8,9$6 


WAL  CURRENT  UAWLlttH 
Fix«<i  IkibHit*** . 


total  liabilities .  1100,000,000 

Capital . . .  13|U92,533 

Surplus  . . * .  . 

capital  and  surplus .  _ 


iSH 

a.»H*  •» 

w  N-U  — ^  '•  1. 

CopHol  and  «rpl«  »•  % 


Teach  on  tape! 

Easier  to  teach,  easier  to  learn  because,  on  the 
'‘99”,  only  the  essential  figures  are  printed  on  tape  I 

The  Remington  Rand  “99**  Calculator  simplifies  your  job . . .  lets  students 
learn  faster.  The  exclusive  control  key  eliminates  confusing  figures,  prints 
only  the  essential  figures  that  prove  the  answer.  Students  get  ahead 
faster  because  tape  is  the  trend  in  today’s  business.  Why  a  “99”. . .  be¬ 
cause  Remin^on  Rand  Is  known  for  trouble-free,  money-saving  operation 
as  well  as  being  the  pioneer  of  the  finest  and  most  advanced  machines 
for  business.  For  full  information,  see  your  local  Remington  Rand  office 
or  write:  Room  110-BE,  Remington  Rand,  315  Park  Ave.,  South,  N.  Y.  10 


DIVISION  OF  SFERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
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QUIET!  GIRL  STUDYING 


This  young  lady  is  becoming  familiar  with  legal 
correspondence  through  Dictaphone’s  secretarial 
training  package.  Sftie’s  getting  experience  typing 
wills,  contracts  and  other  documents.  She  already  un¬ 
derstands  many  common  legal  terms. 

Each  day  in  class,  she  uses  the  new  TIME-MASTER*'^ 
transcribing  machine  and  Dictabelt®  records— the  up- 
to-date  machine  dictating  method  most  widely  used 
today.  Her  practice  work  is  recorded  on  18  Dictabelts, 
one  of  which  includes  typical  examples  of  legal  corre¬ 
spondence  and  documents. 

A  wide  variety  of  other  professions  and  industries, 
such  as  medicine,  government,  science  and  engineering 
also  are  taught  in  depth.  A  200-page  textbook  contains 
a  full  work  program  for  one  semester. 


YOUR  SCHOOL  can  get  all  of  the  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  train  15  students  by  renting  one 
Dictaphone  course  unit.  With  it,  you  get  full  service  on 
the  TIME-MASTER  transcribing  machine. 


Dictaphone 


CORPORATION 

Dept.  BW  ilO,  730  liiird  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Pleaae  aend  me  your  booklet,  “On  the  Way  Up  Before  the 
Firat  Job.*’ 
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DOUBLE 

STUDENTS' 

TYPING 

POWER 


MARY  WITHEROW 

'  I  'HIS  IS  an  era  of  two-car  fami- 
lies,  two-TV  and  two-bathroom 
homes,  and  dual  highways.  It  seems 
that  everything  must  be  doubled— 
slogans  even  tell  us  to  double  our 
pleasure.  It’s  only  natural  that,  as  a 
business  teacher,  I  should  think  of 
doubling  typing  power.  Years  of 
teaching  experience  have  convinced 
me  that  the  ideas  I’m  going  to  present 
here  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  this  objective. 

First,  let  me  stress  that  I’m  talking 
about  typing  power,  not  speed.  I’ve 
listened  to  all  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  on  speed  and  accuracy,  and  I 
still  feel  that  ultimately  it’s  a  matter  of 
the  right  combination  of  the  two.  I 
choose  to  caU  the  ideal  combination 
“typing  power”— what  the  student 
can  produce  in  usable  form  in  the 
time  allotted.  As  teachers,  we’ve  all 
heard  students  remark  about  a  typing 
assignment,  “I  could  have  finished 
this  if  the  bell  hadn’t  rung”— but 
viewing  this  kind  of  remark  realistic¬ 
ally,  we  know  that  they  might  have 
done  less  if  they  had  known  before¬ 
hand  that  they  would  be  allowed 
more  time.  Something  about  human 
nature  responds  to  pressure.  Of 
course,  pressure  must  be  tempered 
with  judgment  in  regard  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  limits  of  achievement.  Production 
standards  (the  C  grade)  must  be  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  average  students 
in  the  particular  class,  but  both  ex¬ 
tremes  must  also  receive  some  recog¬ 
nition— the  lower-ability  student  must 
receive  some  acknowledgment  of  his 
efforts,  and  the  superior  student  must 
have  something  to  challenge  him. 

'Thus,  to  begin  with.  In  order  to 
double  his  typing  power,  a  stndent 


St.  Lxiuis  (Mo.)  Public  Schools 

must  have  a  range  of  production 
standards.  We  need  to  remember  that 
what  is  a  double  score  for  one  student 
will  be  only  half  of  the  original  score 
for  another  one.  We  need  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  suggestions  for  standards 
given  in  teachers  manuals,  and  other 
published  sources,  but  the  best  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  those  that  a  teacher  de¬ 
velops  through  semesters  of  class¬ 
room  experience.  After  all,  demands 
differ  according  to  geographic  re¬ 
gions,  students  differ  in  levels  of  abil¬ 
ity,  and  teachers  vary  in  efiBciency  of 
presentation.  A  range  of  production 
standards  provides  motivation  for  the 
entire  class. 

Second,  in  order  to  enable  students 
to  double  their  typing  power,  you 
must  recognize  their  weaknesses  as 
they  become  evident  in  die  produc¬ 
tion  scores,  then  pass  the  information 
along  to  the  students.  I’m  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  drill  and  rule  sheets.  Further¬ 
more,  as  I  analyze  the  errors  that 
consistently  appear  on  the  particular 
students’  papers,  I  note  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  the  rules  for  syllabication,  spacing, 
or  whatever  else  may  be  called  for. 
I’ll  admit  that  this  process  requires 
some  time,  but  it  has  become  second 
nature  to  me  to  write  constructive 
notaticms  in  the,  margins  of  students' 
papers.  (“Two-letter  syllables  are  not 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  die 
word”;  “For  a  50-space  line,  use  42 
as  a  center;  subtract  25  and  set  your 
left  margin  at  17;  then  add  25  to  42. 
include  5  additional  snares,  and  set 
your  right  margin  at  72.”)  The  stu¬ 
dent  knows  that  he  has  made  errors 
(otherwise  die  paper  would  carry  an 
A  grade);  but  if  he  is  conscientious, 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Which 
is  the 

BESELER 

VU-LYTEn 

I 

I  Opaque  Projector 
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CHECK  YOUR  ANSWER 
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YU-LYTE  n 

OPAQUE  PROJECTOR 


INSTANTLY  PROJECTS  A  TRUE 
COLOR  IMAGE  DIRECTLY 
FROM  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS, 
CHARTS,  MUSIC,  ARTWORK 
AND  ACTUAL  SPECIMENS... 

It  lets  you  build  your  own  A-V  Library.  No 
months-in-advance  scheduling.  Preparation 
begins  and  ends  with  the  few  seconds  it 
takes  to  slip  materials  into  the  projector 
whenever  students  are  ready  to  learn. 

VU-LYTE  H  is  a  lighter,  brighter  and  more 
versatile  teaching  tooi  than  any  other 
opaque  projector  made.  In  social  studies, 
stir  students  with  huge,  brilliant  images  of 
stamps  or  coins  from  foreign  lands;  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  correct  themes  before  the  entire  class; 
in  science,  make  specimens  giant  living 
diagrams.  You  teach  with  these  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  techniques  in  every  subject 
with  a  Vu-Lyte  E  in  your  classroom. 

^cTfea  atbtr  araiectar  ta  tMs  A-V  eiaa 
is  a  Itsalsr  Va-Srapa.  Tha  caimaa 
telaw  will  arfag  yaa  caamlata  iafar- 
aurtiaa  aa  what  it  will  Aa  far  yaa. 

an  TNE  ANSWEIK  TO  YOUR  A-V  RUESTIONS 
.  .  .  FlU  IN  AND  RETURN  COUPON  TOOAY 


School. 


Addross- 


City- 


.Stata. 


Charles  Beseler  ConpaRy 
203  So.  latb  Stiaat  "".j 

East  Orawgt,  Now  Jorsay 

Sand  me  complete  Information  on  the  Beseler 

□  VU-LYTE  n  OPAQUE  PROJECTOR 

□  VU-CRAPH  OVERHEAD  TRANSPARENCY  PROJECTOR 

□  Have  a  Beseler  A-V  Consultant  contact  am  for 
a  demonstration. 


TYPING  POWER  (continued) 

he  wants  to  know  what  is  wrong— 
and  often  a  checkmark  does  not  tell 
him  this.  A  student  must  be  given 
some  basis  for  analyzing  his  present 
weaknesses  and' practicing  to  over¬ 
come  them. 

Third,  a  student  will  not  double  his 
typing  power  unless  he  has  the  drive 
and  determination  to  be  better.  The 
teacher  can  furnish  all  the  motiva¬ 
tion  and  drill  necessary  to  produce 
champions;  but,  unless  the  individual 
student  sees  some  purpose  and  need 
for  effort,  his  attempts  will  be  only 
half-hearted.  The  improvement  in 
typing  power  of  students  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  otur  school  system’s  work-ex¬ 
perience  program  provides  a  good  il¬ 
lustration.  Even  though  these  students 
are  only  in  school  half-days,  have 
outside  interests,  and  are  tired  as  a 
result  of  working  for  four  hours  a 
day  in  an  office,  when  they  come 
back  to  school  the  next  morning  they 
w'ant  to  practice  envelope  chain  feed¬ 
ing,  calculator  extensions,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been  tfiat  the  oflRf 
demanded  of  diem  the  day  before 
and  for  which  they  felt  inadequate. 
This  drive  and  determination  to  dou¬ 
ble  typing  power  is  shown  by  partici¬ 
pation;  when  the  student  sees  a  need 
or  a  reason  for  doing  a  thing,  his  re¬ 
action  is  much  more  spontaneous  and 
meaningful. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  double  his  typ¬ 
ing  power,  a  student  must  have  some 
true  evaluation  of  how  well  he  is 
achieving  whatever  he  set  out  to 
produce  in  the  time  permitted.  A 
grade  on  a  paper  indicates  what  the 
teacher’s  rating  is;  but  the  student’s 
evaluation  is  equally  essential  if  he  is 
to  achieve  to  the  utmost.  He  must  feel 
some  sense  of  satisfaction  with  his 
work  for  the  day.  He  must  see  that 
his  typing  power  is  growing  because 
he  has  realized  his  weaknesses  and 
has  practiced  to  rid  himself  of  them. 
Even  if  his  score  for  the  day  rated 
only  a  low  D,  he  is  on  the  way  to 
doubling  it  if  he  is  convinced  diat  he 
could  raise  it  one  step  if  he  had  a 
chance  to  repeat  the  lesson. 

Yes,  diese  are  the  “Big  Four”— 
motivation,  instruction,  participation, 
and  evaluation.  After  all,  there  is  no 
new  key  to  methods— but  I  do  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  student  to  double  his  typing  power 
when  these  four  resources  are  con¬ 
sistently  and  conscientiously  employed 
by  teacher  and  students. 


ALL  METAL 

COPYHOLDER 


THAT  CAHl  SMAK 


Copyholder 


Rwg9«d  b  th*  word  for  Him  oatr-lo-MO  copy 
prop.  H  cao't  brook  down  —  no  godgok. 
AMwrot  corrod  >iglit-lovol  for  ooevroto  typ¬ 
ing  of  oil  copy  work.  Utod  In  high  tchoeic, 
ousInoM  collogot,  by  typitte  in  ovory  kind  of 
butinoo.  Socrotorio*  lovo  M 

Throo  ottrodivo  postol  thodot  —  docort 
Ion,  MO  fooM  groon,  tiool  gray.  Avoiloblo 
•t  dotionory  doro*  or  Mnd  w  $1J5,  wo 


BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  M-BEWII 

3007  North  XSih  Avo.  •  Franklin  Fork.  IN. 


THESE  DESKS  PAY 
FOR  THEMSELVES! 


Mnintenaneo  eoato 
•hnrpljr  rodueod 
throuch  unsur- 
poMod  construc¬ 
tion  and  stylinKl 
Tho  Krnce  snd 
benuty  of  natural 
wood  in  durable 
classroom  furni¬ 
ture-crafted  to 
withstand  sever¬ 
est  punishment. 

A  complete  line  of  classroom  desks,  csbinsts, 
modular  arranvementa,  sosts,  and  chairs. 
.Write  for  your  copy  of  latest  hroehurt. 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA  /nc 


Tysssrritsr  Dssk 


Now  Available 

.  the  latest  bound  volume  of 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
containing  the  September  1959 
through  June  1960  issues.  Price — 
$6.  Send  your  check  and  order  to: 

BUSINESS  EDUailON  WORLD 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 
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ARE  YOU  1 
TEACHING 
HORSE  &  / 
BUGGY 

STENOGRAPHY? 


As  the  automobile  replaced  the  horse  and  buggy,  so  is  the  Stenograph 
shorthand  machine  replacing  the  pad  and  pencil. 

The  change-over  began  with  court  reporters  who  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  Stenograph's  amazing  speed— it  can  take  dictation 
faster  than  anyone  can  talk.  They  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
anyone  with  some  training  can  accurately  transcribe  Stenograph 
notes— they  are  interchangeable. 

Now,  more  and  more  business  firms  are  requesting  machine  trained 
stenographers,  particularly  In  the  medical,  legal,  scientific  and  other 
specialized  fields— to  the  point  where  the  demand  has  far  outstripped 
the  supply. 

Now  schools  teaching  Stenograph  are  discovering  that  not  only  is  it 
far  easier  to  learn,  but  proficiency  is  developed  much  faster.  Steno¬ 
graph  trained  high  school  graduates  are  "taking"  140  to  180  words 
a  minute. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Stenograph— the  exciting, 
modern  approach  to  shorthand. 


SHORTHAND  MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES.  INC. 
8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie,  III. 


Please  send  more  information  about  Stenograph 
shorthand  and  details  on  the  Stenograph  short 
course  for  teachers. 


school  name. 


address. 


.zone. 
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The  IBM  Electric:  Its  beauty  is  just  a  bonus 


The  first  thing  you  notice  about  the 
new  IBM  Electric  is  its  good  looks.  But 
there’s  more.  For  here  is  beauty  com¬ 
bined  with  precise  function,  the  result 
of  the  most  thorough  approach  to 
typewriter  development  ever  devised. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  engi¬ 
neered  quality  products  in  the  world. 
Every  part  is  made  a  little  stronger,  a 
little  better  than  it  has  to  be.  As  a  result, 
you  can  expect  less  “down  time,” 
'teacher’s  schedules  can  be  maintained, 
and  students  need  not  feel  the  demorad- 
izing- effect  of  waisted  classroom  time. 


SimplMt  keyboard.  The  many  exclu¬ 
sive  feaUires  on  the  IBM  Electric  can 
help  students  raise  their  standards  of 
performance.  For  example,  a  whole 
new  principle,  the  “Buoyant  Key¬ 
board,”  enable  the  student  to  adjust 
key  pressure  to  his  individual  “touch,” 
thereby  reducing  finger  fatigue  and 
helping  him  develop  increased  confi¬ 
dence  and  skill.  The  keyboard  itself 
is  the  essence  of  simplicity  and  no 
unnecessary  gadgets  intrude  on  the 
student’s  finger  action,  making  both 
teaching  and  learning  easier.. 


Educational  Aids.  In  our  desire  to 
further  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  each  typing  installation, 
IBM  offers  lesson  plans,  movies,  bul¬ 
letin  board  materials,  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  aids,  and  a  staff  of  consultants 
and  business  educators  is  available  to 
provide  assistance  when  desired. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  ’ 
about  this  superb  typewriter,  our 
local  representative 
would  be  pleased  to 
show  it  to  you  at  yom: 

school..  .BLBGTRIC  TYPBWlUnR  DIVKON  ^ 
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BUSINESS 
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SELL  YOUR 
DEPARTMENT 


'We  need  to  keep  business  education  in  the  spotlight. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ways  it  can  be  done 


1.  SELL  YOUR  DEPARTMENT 

Through  Demonstrations  and  Skits 


VIOLET  DAVIS 

Casey  (III.)  Community  Unit  Schoois 

ILJ  AVE  YOU  ever  thought  that  the 
music,  athletic,  and  speech  de¬ 
partments  were  in  the  spotlight  most 
of  the  time,  while  your  business  de¬ 
partment  worked  day  by  day  im- 
noticed  by  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general?  This  state  of  afFairs 
prevails  in  many  schools— and  much 
of  it  is  our  own  fault.  Have  you 
utilized  the  possibihties  for  showing 
what  your  department  can  really  do? 

A  good  way  to  sell  your  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  community  Ls  through 
presenting  demonstrations  and  skits 
before  the  various  clubs.  The  Lions, 
Rotary,  and  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  women’s  clubs,  and  other 
women’s  clubs  are  eager  to  make  use 
of  the  contributions  of  students  and 


teachers  for  their  monthly  programs. 
Where  can  you  find  a  better  place 
to  show  what  your  students  can  do? 

We  of  Casey  High  School’s  busi¬ 
ness  department  presented  a  program 
to  the  Rotary  Club  last  fall.  Our 
program  ran  for  about  thirty  minutes, 
but  it  could  be  either  shortened  or 
lengthened  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
individual  club.  Here’s  what  we  did: 

•  We  presented  typing  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  form  of  1-minute 
speed  and  accuracy  writings,  featur¬ 
ing  two  of  our  best  typing  students. 
They  typed  at  tables  where  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  could  see  what  was  hap¬ 
pening,  and  they  gave  on-the-spot 
reports  of  their  scores.  When  you 
have  a  student  say,  in  answer  to  your 
request  for  a  score,  “Ninety-eight 
words  with  no  errors,”  and  hand  fhe 
paper  to  the  businessmen  for  their 

\ 


approval,  a  favorable  impression  lin¬ 
gers  with  them  when  the  time  comes 
for  these  students  to  apply  for  jobs 
in  their  offices. 

•  We  also  had  our  typists  set  up 
a  business  letter  from  material  that 
had  no  indication  of  paragraph  breaks 
or  letter  style;  they  corrected  errors 
(if  any)  as  they  typed,  then  took 
the  letter  directly  from  the  type¬ 
writer  and  handed  it  to  the  men 
for  proofreading.  (Tabulation,  rough 
draft,  manuscript  copy,  or  other 
types  work  may  be  worked  out 
and  demonstrated  in  this  manner. 
Hint:  keep  each  demonstration  short.) 

•  We  included  shorthand  dicta¬ 
tion  as  part  of  our  program.  Two 
students  took  dictation  at  100  warn 
and  read  it  back  immediately. 

•  We  presented  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  demonstrations  using  the  ten- 
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(Continued) 


key  adding  machine  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  calculator.  (Other  equipment 
of  a  similar  nature  can,  of  course, 
be  used.) 

•  We  finished  the  program  with 
a  short  sldt  showing  the  right  and 
wrong  way  to  receive  a  visitor  to 
the  business  ofiBce. 

In  the  spring,  our  office  practice 
class  presented  a  similar  program  to 
the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
these  programs  helped  to  sell  our 
students,  as  well  as  the  business  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole,  to  our  com¬ 
munity. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  to  sell  our 
department  to  freshman,  sophomore, 
and  junior  groups  within  oiur  own 
high  school?  We  have  found  that  an 
assembly  program  for  the  whole  stu¬ 
dent  body  is  effective,  in  that  it 
brings  our  department  to  the  att^- 
tion  of  all  the  students  at  one  time. 
A  spring  date  is  usuaUy  the  best  time 
for  such  an  assembly.  The  program 
for  this  occasion  need  not  vary  much 
from  those  presoited  to  the  clubs. 
We  have  found  that  a  comparison 
of  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  typ¬ 
ing  students  taking  1-minute  writings, 
doing  tabulation,  and  so  forth,  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  showing  the  need  for  the 
advanced  classes. 

In  these  assembUes,  we  like  to 
use  a  portable  bladcboard  and  have 
students  take  dictation,  writing  on 
the  blackboard  in  front  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Last  term  we  had  both 
a  first-year  and  a  second-year  student 
take  dictation  at  100  warn,  with  the 
first-year  student  reading  it  back. 
Then  they  did  another  writing  at 
120  warn,  with  the  second-year  stu¬ 
dent  reading  it  back. 

Our  demonstrations  also  included 
a  spelling  bee  and  work  on  the  full- 
keyboard  adding  machine,  the  ten- 
key  adding  machine,  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  calculator.  We  made  a 
comparis(Mi  of  the  speed  of  these 
three  machines  on  different  types  of 
problems. 

Again  we  used  a  short  sldt  to  close 
our  program.'  This  skit  portrayed  the 
differences  between  two  secretaries 
in  the  same  office,  as  reflected  in 
their  reactions  to  a  mutual  friend  who 
dropped  in  to  visit  during  office 
hours. 

Our  sldts  are  original  —  planned. 


written,  and  presented  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves.  They  may  center 
around  any  phase  of  office  etiquette, 
grooming,  interviewing,  or  the  like. 
The  possibilities  are  abundant,  de¬ 
pending  only  on  the  talents  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  your  students. 

Here,  as  closely  as  I  can  recall  it, 
is  the  sldt  three  of  our  students  wrote 
and  performed  last  spring: 

{The  setting  is  any  office.  Two  secre¬ 
taries  are  at  work.  Two  desks,  two  type¬ 
writers,  two  telephones,  etc.,  are  needed 
to  perform  the  skU.  One  desk  is  very 
orderly;  the  other  is  in  complete  disorder. 
One  secretary,  Carole,  is  appropriately 
dressed  artd  is  busy  typing  from  short¬ 
hand  notes;  the  other,  Sharon,  is  over¬ 
dressed,  wears  excessive  jewelry,  chews 
gum,  and  is  not  in  any  particular  hurry 
to  accomplish  artything. 

The  scene  opens  as  a  visitor,  Sortdra— 
also  overdressed— swishes  in.) 

Sondra:  Carole,  how  in  the  world  are 
you  today? 

Caiu>i.e  {with  a  smile):  Oh,  fine,  but  a 
little  busy. 

Sondra:  You  usually  are,  but  HI  just  sit 
here  on  the  comer  of  your  desk.  I  won’t 
be  any  bother.  Hi,  Sharon,  how  are  you? 
(She  sits  on  desk  and  be^ns  looking  at 
Carole’s  work.) 

Sharon:  Gee,  I’m  fine.  Cot  a  break,  too. 
The  boss  is  out  of  the  office.  Probably 
will  be  gone  for  several  hours.  Take  it 
easy  while  you  can  is  my  motto. 

Carole:  I  really  do  need  to  get  this  work 
finished.  There’s  a  chair  if  you’d  like  to 
sit  there  for  a  while. 

Sharon:  Oh,  come  on  over  here.  That’s 
all  she  does— work,  work.  You  can’t 
bother  me  any.  I  don’t  like  to  work  any¬ 
how.  (She  motions  to  her  desk,  and 
Sondra  comes  over  to  sit  on  the  comer 
of  it,  pushing  papers  out  of  her  way.) 
Say,  what  are  you  doing  here,  anyway? 
Aren’t  you  supposed  to  be  at  work? 
Sondra  {shrugging):  Well,  I  got  fired, 
so  I  guess  I’ll  just  play  around  for  a 
while  till  I  get  a  new  job. 

Sharon:  That’s  too  bad.  Why  did  you 
get  fired? 

Sondra:  Oh,  as  usual,  I  didn’t  seem  to 
satisfy  them.  Say,  I’ve  been  uptown 
shopping.  You  really  should  see  that 
lovdy  dress  and  fur  they  have  in  Bar¬ 
ton’s  store  window.  I  can  just  see  how 
that  outfit  would  look  on  me.  ( She  stands 
up  and  parades  as  if  she  were  wearing 
the  dress  and  fur,  then  sits  down  again. ) 
Gee,  I’d  sure  like  to  have  it,  but  I  guess 
I  can’t  buy  it  till  I  find  another  job.  By 
the  way,  what  are  you  doing  tonight? 
Sharon  {popping  her  gum  as  she  pecks 
lazily  at  her  typewriter):  I  just  don’t 
know.  I’d  like  to  go  someplace,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  I  can  round  up  a  date 
or  not. 

SoNimA:  If  you’ll  let  me  use  your  phone, 


I’ll  call  Joe  and  see  what  1  can  arrange. 
This  is  Imp  year,  you  know. 

Carole  {as  she  busily  types  away): 
Sharon,  did  you  borrow  my  typing  eraser? 

I  need  it. 

Sharon:  Oh,  don’t  you  ever  do  anything 
but  work?  No,  I  don’t  have  your  eraser. 
Sondra  {glancing  at  papers  on  Sharon’s 
desk):  Here  it  is,  Carole.  Man,  I  wish 
I  could  turn  out  the  work  like  she  does. 
Well,  back  to  that  telephone  call.  (She 
takes  the  phone  and  dials  as  Sharon 
reaches  over  to  listen  on  Carole’s  phoiw. 
Laughing  and  talking,  they  make  ap¬ 
propriate  arrangements— e.g.,  to  go  bowl¬ 
ing,  attend  a  movie,  or  drop  in  at  the 
skating  rink.) 

Sharon  {hanging  up  the  phone):  Say, 

I  have  some  sodas  and  candy  bars  right 
over  here.  Let’s  have  some.  The  boss 
probably  won’t  be  in  for  a  while.  I’ve 
already  been  on  my  coffee  break,  but 
I  could  use  another  soda.  (She  gives 
Sondra  a  soda  and  a  candy  bar  and  takes 
one  of  each  for  herself.  They  eat,  laugh, 
and  talk  about  the  eviming’s  plans. 

Then  the  door  opetu  and  in  walks  the 
boss.  He  takes  one  quick  look.) 

Boss  {to  Sharon,  coldly):  May  I  see 
you  in  my  office.  Miss  Brown. 

Sondra  {as  she  rushes  out):  Oh-oh,  I’ve 
heard  that  tone  of  voice  before! 

CURTAIN 

These  programs  are  planned  and 
presented  with  my  help  and  guid¬ 
ance,  but  are  essentially  student  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  case  of  the  club  pres¬ 
entations,  I  have  usually  been  in 
charge  of  timing,  dictation,  and  so 
forth;  but  in  the  high  school  assem¬ 
blies,  I  have  turned  these  duties  over 
to  one  of  the  more  capable  students 
and  have  sat  with  the  audience. 

In  order  to  make  all  students  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  this  assembly 
project,  we  ask  some  who  are  not  on 
the  program  to  help  with  the  stage, 
others  to  prepare  a  mimeographed 
program,  and  still  others  to  pass  out 
the  programs  as  the  student  body 
enters. 

We  feel  that  these  programs  not 
only  sell  our  department  but  also 
grant  an  opportvmity  for  recognition 
and  approval  to  many  students  who 
might  not  have  the  experience  in 
other  school  activities. 

’This  kind  of  project,  incidentally, 
is  a  good  one  for  the  Future  Busi¬ 
ness  Leaders  of  America  dubs  to 
sponsor. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  this  method 
of  selling  your  department,  you  are 
missing  a  wonderful  opportunity 
every  year. 
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2.  SELL  YOUR  DEPARTMENT 


Through  Your  Personal  Example 


WOODROW  W.  BALDWIN 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  article  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  talk  the  author  gave 
last  year  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota’s  World  Shorthand  Institute. 

SHOULD  TEACHERS  seU  their 
subjects?  If  they  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  throughout  their  careers  the 
satisfactions  gained  from  teaching,  the 
answer  is  an  imequivocal  “Yes.” 

When  teachers  stop  selling  their 
subjects,  diey  lose  the  rewards  that 
are  a  teacher’s  exclusive  right  to 
enjoy.  The  old  clich4,  "You  get  out 
of  things  only  what  you  put  into 
them,”  is  more  applicable  to  teaching 
than  to  any  other  endeavor.  We’ve  all 
experienced  the  kind  of  day  when  we 
arose  in  the  morning  feeling  low  and 
merely  conducted  class  without  apply¬ 
ing  ourselves  at  all.  'That  night  we 
hafed  teaching.  But  a  day  of  teaching 
with  fervor  and  enthusiasm  left  us 
feeling  wonderful— we  got  out  of 
teaching  what  we  had  put  into  it 
Why  can’t  we  borrow  from  show 
people  their  greatest  tradition.  “The 
show  must  go  on”?  If,  on  mornings 
when  we  don’t  feel  up  to  par,  we  can 
keep  this  motto  in  mind  to  get  us 
through  the  first  thirty  minutes,  we 
can  establish  the  right  tone  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Enthusiasm  is  contagious.  'The  stu¬ 
dents  will  catch  it,  and  we  will  get  it 
again  from  them. 

Any  course  must  mean  more  than 
just  its  title,  whether  it’s  English, 
social  studies,  shorthand,  or  physical 
education.  'The  course  is  a  composite 
of  many  things— subject  matter,  text¬ 
book,  cla&room,  teaching  materials, 
and  —  most  important  of  all  —  the 
teacher. 


In  the  field  of  business  education, 
the  problem  of  selling  our  subjects  is 
especially  acute  now.  Through  all  our 
present-day  communications  media, 
yoimg  people  are  being  indoctrinated 
with  the  need  to  build  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  satellites.  They  are  told  that,  if 
they  are  going  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society,  they  must  study  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics.  Enrollments  in 
business  courses  have  apparently  been 
declining  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  a  tremendous  challenge  to  sell 
our  subjects  outside  the  classroom. 

The  respectability  of  business 
courses  has  always  been  questioned 
by  the  academicians,  of  course.  In 
this  case,  constant  selling  has  always 
been  necessary  and  still  is.  We  have, 
however,  made  great  strides  in  this 
respect,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  we  shall  do  even  better.  Word  of 
mouth  is  still  our  most  efiFective  com¬ 


munication  medium.  It  is  the  slowest 
medium  of  all;  but  if  oiur  coiuses  can 
really  qualify  as  “disciplines,”  the 
word  will  eventually  get  arpund  and 
erosion  will  eliminate  prejudice.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  advent  of  Gregg  Note- 
hand  drould  provide  a  medium 
through  which  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  can  make  a  direct  and  tangible 
contribution  to  general  education.) 

Most  of  our  selling  is  done  in  the 
classroom.  In  selling  our  subject,  we 
tend  too  often  to  think  only  of  the 
obvious  approach— that  is,  using  the 
first  five  minutes  of  the  first  class  ses¬ 
sion  to  explain  to  the  students  what 
they  will  learn  from  the  course.  In 
shorthand  class,  for  example,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  told  she’s  learning  a  skill  that 
will  enable  her  to  earn  a  living  in  a 
pleasant  environment,  performing  a 
task  that  is  both  satisfying  and  chal- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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We  Set  Up  a  Dictation  Lab  for  $200 

Assuming  that  you  now  have  two  tape  re-  make  possible  an  installation  that  will  let  you 
corders,  an  investment  of  about  $200  will  present  dictation  at  three  speeds  in  one  room 


HE  USE  OF  tape  recorders  and 
other  sound  reproductiixi  equip¬ 
ment  for  teaching  dictation/transcrip¬ 
tion  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
e£Fective  means  of  supplementing 
teachers'  efforts.  We  have  used  this 
method  in  our  district  for  several 
years  with  very  successful  results. 

However,  oiu:  enrollment  has  been 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
600  students  a  year,  and  class  size 
has  had  to  be  increased  proportion¬ 
ately.  We  finally  reached  the  point 
where  we  needed  a  method  by 
which  die  dictation/'transcription  in¬ 
structor  at  Arlington  High  School 
could  work  with  three  separate 
achievement  levels  within  a  class  at 
die  same  time.  Using  tape  recorders 
alone  had  become  impractical,  be¬ 
cause  the  sound  from  one  machine 
was  confusing  to  the  other  two 
groups,  and  additional  room  for  sep¬ 
arate  groups  was  not  available. 

We  decided  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  setting  up  a  modified  audio 
laboratory.  After  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  our  superintendent,  H.  L. 


Shchenmyer,  and  our  principal.  Or. 
Eugene  Oliver,  and  obtaining  their 
approval,  we  outlined  concrete  plans. 
The  system  was  to  be  set  up  along 
these  lines: 

•  The  lessons  were  to  originate 
from  two  tape  recorders  using  pre¬ 
recorded  tapes  and  to  be  piped  to 
each  student  position  via  an  audio 
line. 

•  The  students  would  receive  the 
lessmi  through  relatively  inexpensive 
headphones. 

•  In  order  to  minimize  expense, 
we  would  rearrange  tables  so  that 
students  would  sit  in  pairs,  with  floor 
conduits  leading  between  them.  At 
each  set  of  tables,  we  would  install 
a  junction  box;  its  cover  would  be 
drilled  to  receive  four  phone  plugs, 
thus  giving  both  students  at  a  parti¬ 
cular  station  the  opportunity  to  plug 
into  either  of  the  two  audio  lines. 

•  'The  instructor  would,  of  course, 
provide  the  third  lesson  source  in 
the  form  of  direct  dictation. 

Here’s  how  the  system  operates: 
Working  with  three  achievement  lev¬ 


els  within  one  class,  the  instructor 
assigns  students  on  one  achievement 
level  to  Lesson  1  and  a  second  group 
to  Lesson  2,  then  dictates  personally 
to  the  rest  of  the  students.  Decid¬ 
ing  which  group  is  to  receive  re- 
cmxled  lessons  remains  entirely  up  to 
the  teacher.  If  she  feels  that  the 
lower  achievement  level  needs  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  she  assigns  the  aver¬ 
age  and  fast  groups  to  the  recorders 
and  works  with  the  low-speed  group 
herself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
decides  to  push  the  fast  group  in 
order  to  increase  their  speed  still 
more,  she  can  assign  the  other  two 
groups  to  the  recorded  lessons  and 
work  with  the  fast  group  personally. 

The  teacher  is  not  limited  as  to 
the  number  of  tapes  she  may  make, 
and  any  tape  that  is  good  enough 
is  kept  for  use  in  future  classes.  At 
first,  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to 
devote  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  each  week  to  making  the  tapes; 
but  the  time  required  gradually  de¬ 
creases  as  the  file  of  tapes  is  built 
up.  We  feel  that,  in  a  system  of  this 
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30  headsets  @  $3.65*  .  tlOOJSO 

16  junction  boxes  @  204  .  3^ 

124  phone  jades  @  35<  . ^  T  43.40 

34  phone  plugs  @  65<  .  22.10 

SO*  floor  duct  @  64  a  foot .  4.80 

200'  intercom  wire  @  104  a  foot .  20.00 

$mdo 

*  Some  types  of  headsets  cost  less. 


NOTE:  The  most  time-consuming  factor 
in  the  installation  of  this  system  was  the 
process  of  soldering  the  124  phone  jacks, 
with  two  connections  on  each.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  labor  cost  for 
this  part  of  the  installation,  because 
methods  of  handling  this  type  of  work 
vary  according  to  individual  school 
policy. 


CHARLES  J.  MILLER,  Director,  Audio-Visual  Education,  Township  H.  S.  District  214,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
HAZEL  FAULKNER,  Chairman,  Business  Education  Department,  Arlington  (III.)  High  School 


kind,  tape  has  more  advantages  than 
disc  recording,  because  it  does  not 
wear  out  so  fast,  nor  does  it  lose 
clarity  the  way  records  do  when  their 
surface  noise  becomes  noticeable. 

A  number  of  sets  of  prerecorded 
material  are  available  from  publish¬ 
ing  companies  who  distribute  short¬ 
hand  and  dictation  textbooks;  and 
they  are  very  good.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced,  however,  that  nobody  is  a 
better  judge  of  the  ability  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  than  his  classroom  teacher;  with 
this  point  of  view  in  mind,  we  rec- 
onunend  that  the  teacher  make  her 
own  tapes.  The  audio-visual  depart¬ 
ment  provides  professional  recording 
machines  and  trained  student  assist¬ 
ants  to  help  teachers  make  their  own 
tapes  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effort.  These  tapes  are  recorded  at 
the  highest  possible  undistorted  vol¬ 
ume  level,  so  that  fidelity  and  volume 
can  be  maintained  when  they  are 
played  back  on  classroom  machines. 

We  find  that  this  system  of  “piped” 
dictation  has  helped  us  solve  most  of 
our  second-year  students'  problems. 


TYPICAL  CLASSROOM  SETUP  FOR  DICTATION  LAB 


(Two  tape  recorders  at  upper  left) 
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Possible  answer; 

A  general  business  core  course  for  college-bound  students 


EDITOR^S  NOTE:  The  author  left 
controUership  and  management  con- 
suliing  for  graduate  toork  at  Teachers 
CoUege,  Columbia  University. 

Bright  high  school  students 

can  be  interested  in  studying 
business  education.  What  is  needed 
is  a  general  business  core  course  that 
is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
will  not  end  their  formal  studies  at 
high  school  graduation. 

Business  and  economics  are  all 
aroimd  us;  college-bound  yoxmgsters 
will  need  to  have  an  overview  of  this 
important  phase  of  human  activity. 
The  course  should  be  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  students’  thinking  processes  and 
leave  them  with  a  group  of  principles 
and  approaches  for  future  develop¬ 
ment 

Business  education  courses  offered 
in  high  schools  tend  heavily  toward 
the  vocational.  They  teach  specific, 
practical  knowledge  or  skills  to  stu¬ 
dents  for  direct  use  in  an  occupation 
or  in  their  personal  lives. 

It  appears  that  business  education 
is  often  chosen  as  a  major  by  stu¬ 
dents  whose  abilities  are  not  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  take  college  courses. 
This  purpose  of  business  education  is 
so  strong  that  business  curricula  often 
become  diluted  to  the  point  where 
these  courses  are  the  last  resort  for 
students  with  lesser  abilities.  They  are 
even  directed  to  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  students  in  school  after  they  have 
passed  the  legal  age  for  leaving. 

It  seems  that  if  brighter  students 
concentrate  on  business  subjects  drey 
do  so  for  personal  economic  reasons. 
They  sometimes  choose  this  major  if 
diey  think  they  will  need  to  earn  a 
living  right  after  graduation.  It  is  fair 
to  deduce  that  they  do  not  regard  it 
as  general  education. 

Some  educators  feel  that  more 
general  business  courses  should  be  of¬ 
fered  in  contrast  to  the  highly  vo¬ 
cational  ones  (such  as  typewriting, 
office  practice,  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
coimting,  and  retailing).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  general  orientation  course 
is  being  offered  increasingly  at  junior 
high  school  level.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  purpose  of  these 
courses  is  frankly  to  give  the  pupils 
a  chance  to  see  which  business  courses 
they  are  interested  in  for  the  next 
years  of  their  studies.  In  other 
words,  they  are  for  prospective  busi¬ 
ness  students.  Attendance  in  these 


orientation  courses  increased  from 
15,000  in  1930  to  280,000  in  1950. 

Generally,  as  a  result  of  the  course 
content  and  also  of  the  intelligence 
level  of  the  majority  of  these  stu¬ 
dents,  there  is  httle  transfer  even 
where  the  new  situation  is  of  the 
same  land. 

Business  education  in  high  school, 
then,  finds  itself  pushed  onto  a  vo¬ 
cational  plane  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  subjects  can  be 
taught  effectively  from  a  general  edu¬ 
cation  point  of  view.  Business  teach¬ 
ers  envision  even  basic  business 
courses  as  primarily  for  business  stu¬ 
dents.  They  seem  to  accept  this  state 
of  affairs  and  rationalize  that,  after 
all,  the  less  bright  ones  take'  these 
subjects;  the  cream  of  the  crop  are 
interested  in  graduation  and  college 
entrance  examinations. 

A  New  Point  of  View 

Is  it  necessary,  or  rather  is  it 
justifiable,  to  perpetuate  the  idea  that 
business  education  in  the  high  school 
is  primarily  for  the  preparation  of 
beginning  workers,  even  with  a  reali¬ 
zation  that  business  people  are  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  economic  and  political  as 
well  as  the  business  community? 

Shouldn’t  business  be  treated  rather 
as  a  fundamental  subject  to  which 


all  promising  young  people  should  be 
exposed  for  its  value  as  a  stimulant 
to  thinking  (one  of  the  purposes  of 
education)  and  as  a  valuable  store 
of  principles  that  will  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  react  more  efficiently  to  the 
situations  he  will  unavoidably  face  in 
life,  even  if  subsequent  education 
does  not  include  any  more  business 
subjects? 

If  we  say  yes  to  the  first  question, 
that  business  is  primarily  for  the 
preparation  of  beginning  workers, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  con¬ 
tinue  ffiis  discussion.  Things  are  satis¬ 
factory  as  they  are  now,  and,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  trend,  wUl  become 
even  better.  Business  subjects  in  high 
school  will  be  increasingly  associated 
with  the  less  capable  and  die  less 
ambitious.  They  will  be  thought  of 
as  purely  vocational  and  even  as 
caretaker  courses,  designed  to  keep 
students  out  of  mischief  pending 
their  attaining  legal  age  or  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises.  Furdiermore, 
what  higher  level  business  or  eco¬ 
nomic  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted 
to  the  brighter  students  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  social  studies  department 
This  is  indeed  a  dismal  outlook  for 
the  business  education  teacher. 

Our  attention  should  be  on  the 
second  question.  There  is  nothing  in- 
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ferior  in  business  subjects  as  far  as 
a  transfer  is  concerned.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  what  keeps  the  economy 
of  the  country  and  the  world  going 
has  most  important  educational 
values. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  consider  the 
elimination  of  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  now  offered;  that  is  unthinkable. 
It  is  important  because  employers 
look  for  specific  abilities  and  skills. 
They  are  thinking  primarily  in  terms 
of  getting  certain  things  done  when 
they  hire  a  high  school  youngster; 
therefore,  skills  and  knowledge  and 
some  idea  of  employee  attitude  are 
musts  for  these  students  who  plan  to 
work  right  after  high  school. 

Business  educators  should  rather 
think  of  adding  to  the  curriculum  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  somewhat  different 
kind  of  need:  a  need  to  broaden  the 
base  of  business  fimdamentals  for 
those  students  to  whom  high  school 
is  a  steppingstone  to  further  formal 
education.  The  number  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  increases  every  year,  and  for 
them  most  of  what  they  absorb  in 
high  school  is  something  to  build  upon 
and  to  project  from.  Why,  then,  de¬ 
prive  them  of  learning  about  business 
thinking  by  teaching  business  only 
either  in  terms  of  skills,  or  diluted 
throughout  the  business  courses, 
making  it  hard  to  fit  in  with  their 
required  courses. 

Business  beyond  the  clerical  level 
requires  far  more  than  below-aver- 
age  mentality.  Studies  have  shown 
this,  and  the  leading  roles  business 
people  have  in  our  society  prove  it. 
I  don’t  say  that  business  educators 
should  try  to  provide  courses  con¬ 
stituting  a  business  major  for  above- 
average  students.  But,  even  with  the 
time  needed  for  the  required  college 
preparatory  subjects,  there  should  be 
time  for  a  one-year  general  busi¬ 
ness  core  course  for  all  students. 

A  consolidated  one-year  course  can 
be  developed  at  the  eleventh  grade 
level  that  will  give  the  student  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  principles  underlying  our 
business  and  economic  activity  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  a  frame¬ 
work  of  understanding  that  will  be 
filled  in  later. 

This  general  course  should  show 
how  the  aspects  covered  have  direct 
bearing  on  our  business  and  economic 
life.  It  should  emphasize  the  imder- 
standing  of  principles  and  useful  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  business.  The  voca¬ 
tional  and  practical  would  be  used 
to  illustrate  or  develop  the  principle. 


not  to  teach  facts  or  skills  to  be 
remembered  and  used  specifically.  The 
caliber  of  the  students  taking  the 
course  should  enable  them  to  apply 
this  general  learning  to  situations 
they  will  meet  in  the  future. 

This  course  should  develop  the  at¬ 
titudes  we  consider  desirable  in  to¬ 
day’s  society:  a  feeling  that  economic 
ideas  sweep  across  the  world  as  phi¬ 
losophies  and  political  beliefs  do  and 
are,  in  fact,  related  to  them;  a  sense 
of  the  interdependence  of  regional 
economics  and  the  cross  effects  of 
developments  in  one  industry  on 
others;  appreciation  of  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  of  law  on  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life. 

The  Rrst  Step 

The  student  should  first  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  basic  economic  con¬ 
cepts  that  influence  the  conduct  of 
business.  Starting  with  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  competition,  and  the  like,  stu¬ 
dents  should  become  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  financial  world 
and  terms  we  hear  daily. 

He  should  also  leani  about  the 
shape  of  our  economy,  the  role  of 
specialization,  monopolies,  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  tariffs,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  government.  Labor  as  an 
economic  force  would  be  studied.  The 
laws  regulating  and  protecting  labor 
should  be  examined  and  their  phi¬ 
losophies  explored. 

Since  our  personal  and  business 
actions  have  legal  consequences,  the 
course  should  include  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  laws  of  our  society 
and  their  implications. 

Finally,  this  course  should  include 
a  group  project  in  which  diese  learn¬ 
ings  can  be  applied.  The  choice  of 
subjects  is  wide.  It  could  be  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  our  Point  Four 
program,  the  history  of  a  key  indus¬ 
try  or  corporation,  for  example.  ’The 
project  should  be  an  investigation 
into  some  facet  of  our  economic  and 
business  life  that  will  help  students 
imderstand  important  ideas  in  busi¬ 
ness,  economics,  and  law  that  affect 
our  lives  and  enable  the  students  to 
express  this  understanding  in  genera] 
principles  and  useful  generalizations. 

If  this  course  is  to  become  im¬ 
portant  in  the  curricxilum,  it  should 
be  taught  by  the  business  education 
teacher.  It  may  require  the  teacher 
to  broaden  his  own  viewpoint,  synthe¬ 
size  the  courses  he  has  been  teaching, 
and  put  them  in  a  new  frame  of 
reference,  and  take  into  account  the 


different  audience  and  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  purpose  of  the  course. 

There  is  probably  no  ready-made 
textbook  to  cover  the  proposed  con¬ 
cents  of  such  a  general  business  course. 
Until  one  is  written,  an  outline  of 
the  course  would  sufiBce.  This  would 
also  give  the  teacher  latitude  in 
assigning  and  suggesting  material  for 
reading  from  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  booklets  and  other 
material  available  from  banks  and 
corporations. 

General  background  readings 
should  be  supplemented  by  up-to-date 
illustrations  and  immediate  ap¬ 
plications  erf  the  subject  matter  when 
it  is  covered  in  class. 

Lectures,  group  reports,  outside 
speakers  (local,  national,  and  even 
international  figures),  term  reports 
(co-operative  efforts  to  enable  cover¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  assignment), 
and,  of  course,  class  discussions 
should  be  used  whenever  possible. 

Examinations  would  be  of  the  essay 
type  with  a  choice  of  several  subjects 
to  show  the  students’  comprehension 
of  the  imderlying  principles. 

Although  this  course  would  to  some 
extent  overlap  some  existing  courses 
such  as  business  law,  ec(momics,  and 
economic  geography,  its  orientation 
is  different.  Aldiough  some  of  die 
present  courses  may  have  decreases 
in  enrollment,  they  will  be  affected 
only  slightly  and  should  continue  to 
be  offered  alongside  the  proposed 
general  business  core  course. 

We  teach  our  brighter  students  to 
diink  about  science,  history,  algebra, 
literature,  and  foreign  languages  in 
high  school.  Only  business  seems  to 
have  no  comprehensive  high  level 
high  school  course.  ’There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  a  general 
business  core  course  can  and  should 
be  taught  on  the  high  school  level. 
Like  all  high  school  courses,  it  should 
be  constructed  to  offer  a  surmount¬ 
able  challenge  to  the  student.  There 
still  remains  a  great  deal  to  learn  and 
to  think  about  in  his  coming  years 
of  schooling. 

A  non-vocational  business  course 
diat  will  train  the  mind  to  think  in 
economic  and  business  terms  at  an 
early  age  wifi  mean  that  business 
subjects  at  college  level  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  more  confidence  and 
from  a  good  springboard  and  diat  if 
die  student  goes  into  non-business 
fields  of  study,  he  will  still  have  ap¬ 
preciation  fm*  these  great  motivating 
forces  in  American  society. 
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The  way  it  all  started  was  inno¬ 
cent  enough— my  phone  rang. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  almost  endless 
ripples  that  spread  from  that  one 
small  splash. 

The  caller  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  who  invited  me 
to  speak  at  a  summer  conference.  I 
accepted  the  invitation  because  that 
university  is  my  alma  mater,  and  the 
professor  has  been  my  mentor  and 
friend  for  a  long  time.  He  wished  me 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  research 
project  tliat  I  had  completed.  The 
project  was  concerned  in  part  with 
hmnan  relations  in  business.  {The  au¬ 
thor  reported  some  of  her  findings  in 
“Profile  of  a  Typical  Secretary“ 
BEW,  Ogt.  ’58,  p.  26. -Ed.)  For  the 
past  four  years  I  had  been  working 
for  my  doctorate  at  Northwestern 
University,  and  my  research  had  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  dissertation.  The  degree 
had  been  conferred  the  year  before, 
and  I  had  devoted  the  ensuing  year  to 
physical  recuperation  and  readjust¬ 
ment  to  a  normal  routine.  But  that 
had  now  come  to  an  end. 

The  summer  conference  date  was 
in  July— two  months  away.  Since  I 
did  not  have  a  repertoire  of  speeches, 
I  foimd  it  necessary  to  prepare  my 
talk.  Having  had  little  experience  in 
this  kind  of  writing,  I  foimd  that  each 
sentence  and  paragraph  seemed  to 
take  shape  slowly,  word  by  word, 
after  much  struggle.  Regrettably,  it 
was  the  beach  season,  and  preparing 
the  speech  called  for  a  high  level  of 
sacrifice. 

The  date  of  Ae  conference  arrived. 
It  was  a  miserable  day— extremely 
warm  and  humid.  My  presentation 
was  scheduled  immediately  following 
luncheon.  That  midday  meal  was  an 
e.xtended  affair  with  a  long,  technical 
after-luncheon  speech.  I  was  so  sleepy 
that  I  felt  numb,  but.  at  the  appointed 
hour,  I  delivered  the  speech.  Actu¬ 
ally,  I  felt  that  it  was  anything  but  a 
success.  I  slipped  away  from  die 
meeting  and  walked  home  slowly  and 
dismally  in  the  rain. 

As  for  what  followed,  the  postman 
would  have  had  a  right  to  complain. 
I  was  deluged  with  mail,  beginning 
the  following  day  and  lasting  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  first  piece  was  a 
postal  card  from  a  colleague  at 
Northwestern  who  had  attended  the 
meeting.  She  wrote,  “You  rushed 
away  very  quickly  yesterday.  Before 
I  had  a  chance  to  tell  you  what  an 
excellent  presentation  you  made,  you 
had  disappeared." 


What  Happened 


As  to  the  remainder  of  the  mail: 
It  seems  there  was  a  reporter  cover¬ 
ing  the  conference,  and  he  felt  that 
the  information  in  the  speech  was 
newsworthy  enough  to  put  on  one 
of  the  national  news  wire  services.  A 
resume  of  what  1  had  said  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  U.  S.  News 
6-  World  Report,  two  Chicago  news¬ 
papers,  the  local  “bugle,"  arid  so  on. 
1  began  to  get  letters  from  people 
who  were  interested  for  various  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  reasons. 

A  dozen  or  so  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  wanted  copies  of  the  speech. 
These  requests  were  referred  to  the 
Extension  0£Bce  of  the  university.  (I 
provided  them  with  an  advance  copy, 
which  they  had  duplicated.) 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  Dartnell 
publications  sent  me  a  photocopy  of 
a  clip  of  the  speech  that  had  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  asked 
me  to  submit  a  2,000-word  article  on 
the  same  subject  for  publication. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  I 
would  have  to  invest  in  a  typewriter 
and  a  supply  of  stationery  and  stamps. 
I  did  so,  then  spent  the  rest  of  the 
summer  in  anticipation  of  the  next 


day’s  mail  and  in  reading  and  answer¬ 
ing  it.  In  other  words,  my  summer 
vacation  was  anything  but  that.  After 
I  had  dutifully  answered  each  piece 
of  current  mail,  I  began  working  on 
the  article  for  Dartnell  Publications. 

The  commimications  continued  to 
arrive  and  began  to  fall  into  a  pat¬ 
tern.  One  typical  group  consisted  of 
congratulatory  letters  from  friends  at 
several  universities.  Some  of  the 
writers  enclosed  clippings  from  local 
newspapers.  One  enclosed  a  summary 
of  my  speech  on  a  page  from  Office 
Executive  magazine,  entitled  “Facts 
and  Comments”;  another  sent  along  a 
clipping  from  the  Evanston  Review. 
Naturally,  I  was  gratified  to  receive 
these  letters— and  besides,  they  didn’t, 
for  the  most  part,  require  repUes. 

Some  of  the  letters  were  from  busi¬ 
nessmen  whose  firms  were  engaged  in 
providing  various  articles  or  services 
related  to  my  research.  They  sent 
copies  of  some  of  their  publications 
and  asked  me  to  react  to  them.  These 
letters  did  require  replies. 

People  who  were  working  on  edu¬ 
cational  projects  wrote  to  me  request¬ 
ing  additional  data.  One  of  diese  in- 


It  was  the  beach  season,  and  preparing  the  speech 
called  for  a  high  level  of  sacrifice 
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Echoes  vibrated  across  the  country,  and  vacation  went  out  the  window 


lllustrationt  by  Stanley  SUmaty 


Another  woman  wrote  to  tell  me 
of  the  difficulties  she  was  having  on 
the  job.  She  stated  that  her  employer 
habitually  made  rosy  promises  to  ap¬ 
plicants  for  jobs  in  that  company- 
promises  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
keeping.  She  was  unhappy,  too,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  expected  to  per¬ 
form  routine  work  at  a  high  level  of 
production  and  also  to  be  concerned 
with  decision-making.  She  asked 
my  help  in  trying  to  combat  th'se 
practices.  I  wrote  that  I  would  give 
publicity  to  such  practices.  (I  did.) 

One  interesting  letter  came  from 
the  sales  manager  of  an  international 
airline.  It  was  very  brief.  The  writer 
asked  whether  I  would  like  to  do 
some  research  with  his  company.  To 
this  enigmatic  inquiry  I  replied  sim¬ 
ply  that  I  would  be  interested  and 
asked  that  he  let  me  know  more 
about  what  he  had  in  mind.  This  con¬ 
tact  developed,  several  months  later, 
into  an  interview  with  representatives 
of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  airline 
company.  The  interview,  in  turn,  led 


dividuals  was  the  placement  officer  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  another  was  the  president  of 
an  Ohio  chapter  of  the  NaticHial  Of¬ 
fice  Management  Association.  I  care¬ 
fully  supplied  the  information  request¬ 
ed  in  each  case.  A  letter  from  the 
managing  editor  of  Educational  Busi¬ 
ness  informed  me  that  an  item  refer¬ 
ring  to  my  talk  would  appear  in  the 
October  issue  and  that  he  would  send 
me-  a  copy.  This  was  doubly  welcome 
because  it  did  not  require  a  reply. 

Still  another  piece  of  mail  came 
from  a  woman  whose  husband  had 
died  and  left  her  impoverished.  She 
asked  for  advice  about  finding  work 
as  a  secretary  and  stated  that  she  did 
not  have  appropriate  clothing  for  an 
interview  or  a  job.  She  enumerated  a 
list  of  articles  that  she  needed  and 
asked  me  to  help  her  get  them.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  she  stipulated 
size  16  and  I  wear  size  7,  I  could  be 
of  little  assistance  in  this  way;  how¬ 
ever,  I  gave  her  some  advice  about 
finding  a  job. 


to  my  arranging  contacts  between 
representatives  of  the  airline  and  of¬ 
ficials  at  the  imiversity  where  1  am 
employed.  The  result:  Present  plans 
are  that  a  group  of  students  from  this 
university  will  travel  via  the  airline  to 
Europe  for  an  educational  tom  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1962.  Also,  the 
airline  representatives  co-operated 
with  officials  of  the  imiversity  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  students  in  this 
year’s  tour  to  take  part  in  the  cultural 
exchange  program  encouraged  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

All  this  was  gratifying— especiaUy 
since  I  shall  go  with  the  student 
group  in  1962  as  a  guest  of  the  air- 
linel 

Thus  went  the  summer  vacation, 
and  I  began  another  year  of  teaching. 
During  the  very  first  week  of  school 
I  had  another  phone  call  that  fell  into 
the  over-all  pattern.  The  caller,  moti¬ 
vated  by  my  summer  conference 
speech,  invited  me  to  appear  as  the 
featured  speaker  at  another  confer- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  night  school  teacher 

can  make  his  hours  with  his  stu¬ 
dents  exactly  what  he  himself  wants 
them  to  be— pleasurable,  tolerable, 
or  unbearable  periods.  The  teacher’s 
own  personality,  ability,  and  con¬ 
science  are  die  factors  that  will  de¬ 
cide  what,  how  much,  and  in  what 
manner  the  students  learn. 

Night  schocJ  teaching  can  be  a 
bore  if  die  teacher  is  unwilling  to  give 
of  himself  to  the  same  extent  that  he 
does  in  day  school.  And  he  will  be 
particularly  unwilling  to  give  of  him¬ 
self  if  he  unconsciously— or  even 
consciously,  for  that  matter— thinks 
of  night  school  as  a  stepchild  in  the 
family  of  education.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  teachers  who  engage 
in  evening  school  teaching  find  it  a 
pleasure,  primarily  because  the  adult 
students  themselves  provide  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  what 
the  teacher  faces  during  the  day.  Be¬ 
cause  die  students  are  in  the  class 
volimtarily,  they  create  no  discipline 
problems;  they  are  willing,  even 
eager,  to  learn  according  to  dieir 
native  ability;  and  they  are  always 
polite,  cheerful,  and  exceedingly 
grateful. 

Despite  all  this,  a  teacher  can 
change  the  usual  ideal  atmosphere  by 
his  attitude  toward  the  class  in  gen¬ 
eral;  if  this  happens,  it  is  imfortunate 
for  all  concerned. 

Human  relations  play  a  major  role 
in  establishing  a  good  learning  cli¬ 
mate  in  evening  classes.  True,  people 
have  come  there  willingly  to  learn; 
but  why  not  put  that  learning  into  as 
pleasant  a  frame  as  possible?  The 
techniques  for  doing  so  are  simple. 
For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  (waiting  only  until  the  class  is 
stabilized  in  size),  I  follow  a  “getting- 
to-know-you”  procedure  that  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  familiar  to  many  of  you 
from  your  college  days.  Tve  foimd 
that  this  plan  gets  a  good  reception 
from  die  entire  class,  younger  and 
older  students  alike,  term  after  term. 

I  ask  each  student  to  stand  and 
face  the  class,  give  his  name,  tell  us 
what  his  work  is  dining  the  day  and 
why  he  is  taking  typewriting  during 
die  evening  hours.  Although  to  some 
learners  (especially  those  who  have  to 
cope  with  language  barriers)  this  re¬ 
quirement  might  at  first  seem  terrify¬ 
ing,  I  have  as  yet  found  no  one  who 
has  refused  to  participate.  Tm  sure 
that  all  of  them  radier  like  the  spot¬ 
lighted  attention  they  receive,  even 
though  it’s  only  for  a  few  moments. 


Don’t 

Make 

Night  School 
A  Stepchild 

What  you  get  from  night  school 
depends  on  what  you  put  into  it 
— it's  all  a  matter  of  attitude 

GEORGE  E.  MILHAM 

)ohn  Jay  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

It  gives  many  students  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  that  they  are 
not  usually  afforded  elsewhere  in  this 
hectic  existence  of  ours;  it  bolsters  the 
egos  of  some;  it  helps  to  bring  the  shy 
ones  into  the  group;  and  it  does  won¬ 
ders  for  those  who  are  struggling 
with  English.  With  the  latter,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  badly  they  falter  and  enunci¬ 
ate,  I  make  it  a  point  to  encourage 
and  praise  their  efforts.  (I  often  recall 
the  tremendous  difiBculties  my  own 
parents  encountered  when  they  were 
learning  their  new-found  tongue.)  Af¬ 
ter  each  “speech,”  I  inquire  about  or 
comment  on  the  work  done  by  each 
person  during  the  day  or  on  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  taking  the  typing  course.  I 
want  each  one  to  feel  that  he  is,  if 
only  during  that  brief  time,  the  center 
of  attention— and  he  is.  Who  does 
not  relish  recognition,  whatever  form 
it  takes? 


This  individual  introduction  is  an 
excellent  device  for  “breaking  the 
ice,”  and  it  serves  to  make  each  stu¬ 
dent  more  aware  of  the  other  as  a 
human  being.  During  succeeding  eve¬ 
nings,  a  spirit  of  common  sharing 
and  a  great  deal  of  mutual  respect 
seem  to  persist.  I  notice  this  in  the 
manner  in  which  students  help  each 
other  at  the  machines,  share  personal 
typing  equipment,  or  distribute  as 
many  typing  books  as  they  can  carry 
from  the  closet. 

The  approach  I  use  has  other  long- 
range  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  of¬ 
fers  another  means  for  reinforcing 
names  in  the  teacher’s  mind.  With 
hundreds  of  day  students’  names  to 
memorize  to  begin  with,  any  special 
assistance  in  remembering  names  of 
night  students  is  welcome.  It  is  almost 
imperative  that  these  latter  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  name  as  soon  as  possible. 
Also,  by  knowing  something  of  thf* 
background  of  each  person,  the 
teacher  has  a  basis  for  inquiry  of  a 
personal  nature  throughout  the  term. 
This  offers  a  source  of  topical  con¬ 
versation— and  nothing  pleases  an 
evening  student  more  than  to  know 
that  a  busy  teacher  remembers 
something  about  him. 

I  never  cease  marveling  at  the  va¬ 
riety  of  people  in  my  classes.  By 
knowing  their  aspirations  as  well  as 
their  struggles,  I  can  understand  and 
appreciate  their  efforts  all  the  more. 
Such  understanding  provides  a  basis 
for  formulating  the  objectives  of  the 
course.  I  find  myself  constantly  aware 
of  my  responsibility  toward  the  group. 
Last  term,  for  example,  among  my 
students  were  two  individuals  who  in¬ 
tended  to  return  to  their  native  lands 
to  ( 1 )  teach  typewriting  in  Haiti  and 
(2)  establish  a  typewriting  school  in 
Bermuda.  How  far  the  influence  of 
teachers  travelsl 

At  least  once  a  week,  I  ask  students 
to  share  with  their  classmates  any 
humorous  incidents  that  may  have 
occurred  since  we  last  met.  I  try  to 
add  an  anecdote  of  my  own  as  well. 
I  also  stress  that  students  are  welcome 
to  bring  their  work  problems  to 
school.  We  discuss  these  as  a  group¬ 
er,  if  a  problem  is  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture  (and  these  are  bound  to  arise 
from  time  to  time),  it  is  discussed  in 
private.  The  time  taken  for  these  de¬ 
partures  from  routine  is  negligible; 
but  the  confidence,  good  will,  and 
friendly  atmosphere  evoked  is  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 

(Continued  at  bottom  of  page  37) 
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3.  Testing  and  Grading  in  Beginning  Shorthand 


There  is  an  old  saying  among 
shorthand  teachers  that  “when 
you  are  testirlg,  you  aren’t  teaching.” 
The  implication  is  that  the  time  lost 
from  building  skill  while  testing  is 
irretrievably  lost.  There  is  another 
equally  old  saying  that  “your  students 
make  progress  best  when  they  are 
kept  well-informed  concerning  their 
gains.”  The  implication  here  is  plainly 
that  you  must  test  frequently.  Neither 
statement  taken  by  itself,  without 
other  considerations,  is  quite  accu¬ 
rate,  but  there  is  at  least  some  truth 
in  both.  In  preparing  your  measure¬ 
ment  program  for  first  semester 
Gregg  shorthand,  the  truths  in  both 
statements  may  guide  you  weU. 

Evaluate  frequently  in  beginning 
shorthand,  but  measme  with  the  tools 
and  procedures  you  use  in  teaching. 
There  is  something  wrong  if  you  can 
put  your  teaching  materials  in  one 
pile  and  your  testing  materials  in  an¬ 
other.  Good  teaching  procedures  and 
materials  are  good  testing  procedures 
and  materials. 


Evaluate  frequently  in  beginning 
shorthand,  but  don’t  attempt  to  meas¬ 
ure  what  yoiur  students  haven’t  yet 
learned  how  to  do.  “Test  when  mas¬ 
tery  is  evident”  is  a  good  slogan. 
Don’t  try  to  measure  your  students’ 
ability  to  write  brief  forms  when  you 
are  still  helping  them  build  skill  in 
recognizing  them.  Instead,  devise  a 
test  incorporating  one  of  your  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  that  will  tell  you  and 
your  students  how  fast  and  how  ac¬ 
curately  they  can  recognize  brief 
forms. 

Evaluate  frequently  in  beginning 
shorthand,  but  measure  with  infor¬ 
mality  so  that  you  can  slip  your  stu¬ 
dents  easily  into  and  out  of  a  test 
situation  with  no  accompanying  fear 
or  tension.  Make  your  tests  informa¬ 
tive  but  informal.  Testing  is  as  much 
a  part  of  learning  (and  as  much  fun) 
as  taking  dictation  or  spelling  words 
on  the  board  if  you  will  simply  avoid 
making  each  test  a  serious  event. 
Remember,  “informative  — but  infor¬ 
mal”  is  the  key  to  skill  tests.  When 


they  are,  you  can  look  for  that  extra 
enthusiasm,  that  glint  in  the  eye  that 
comes  to  students  when  you  an¬ 
nounce  that  another  measurement 
“opportunity”  is  going  to  be  given. 
This  happy,  expectant  attitude  indi¬ 
cates  your  class  is  a  healthy  one;  and 
the  healthy  ones  grow  fastest. 

The  First  Tests 

It  is  usually  helpful  to  have  the 
first  evaluation  check  at  about  period 
18.  A  short,  quick-scoring  test  will 
serve  as  an  interesting  deviation  from 
regular  classwork  and  will  give  you 
clues  to  needed  reteaching  and  skill 
building.  Of  course,  it’s  much  too  early 
in  the  training  to  attempt  any  evalua¬ 
tion  of  your  students’  writing  skill. 
Your  teaching  objectives  at  this  time 
are  centered  aroimd  developing  skill 
in  spelling  and  reading.  This  is,  there¬ 
fore,  what  you  should  attempt  to 
survey.  Measure  brief  form  recogni¬ 
tion,  isolated  outline  recognition,  and 
reading  skill  as  reflected  in  pencil 
transcription.  A  test  to  achieve  these 
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measxirements  is  easy  to  administer 
and  to  score. 

Measure  brief  form  recognition 
rates  by  having  your  students  trans¬ 
cribe  into  longhand  as  many  brief 
forms  as  they  can  in  two  minutes. 
The  best  source  of  a  quantity  of 
brief  form  outlines  is  pages  315-316 
of  the  Manual  (pages ’314-315  in  the 
first  edition).  Have  yom  students 
number  the  l^nes  on  a  sheet  of  steno¬ 
graphic  notebook  paper.  Then  tell 
them  to  turn  to  page  315  (or  314) 
and  transcribe  (one  to  the  line)  as 
many  brief  forms  as  they  can.  Time 
them  for  two  minutes  and  have  diem 
pass  the  papers  to  the  front. 

Measure  skill  in  isolated  outline 
recognition  to  help  estimate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  your  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  drills  at  the  board.  Make 
this  measurement  by  having  your  stu¬ 
dents  transcribe  into  longhand  as 
many  isolated  shorthand  outlines  as 
they  can  in  two  minutes.  The  best 
source  of  a  quantity  of  isolated  short¬ 
hand  outlines  is  the  Manual. 

Prepare  for  the  test  by  having  stu¬ 
dents  number  the  lines  on  a  sheet  of 
notebook  paper  as  they  did  for  the 
brief  form  test.  At  your  signal,  have 
them  turn  to  some  page  in  the  Man¬ 
ual  on  which  diere  is  nodiing  but 
connected  matter  (page  54,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  and  transcribe  into  longhand 
the  first  shorthand  outline  in  each 
line  of  the  connected  matter.  Tran¬ 
scribing  only  one  outline  on  each 
line,  a  student  would  have  a  paper 
beginning  like  this: 

1.  analyze 

2.  crop 

3.  Mr. 

4.  meeting 

5.  paid 

6.  on 

Direct  the  students  to  return  to  the 
top  of  the  page  and  transcribe  the 
last  outline  in  each  line  of  the  con¬ 
nected  matter  if  they  complete  all  of 
die  first  outlines.  Stop  the  transcrib¬ 
ing  in  two  minutes  and  have  the  pa¬ 
pers.  forwarded  to  the  front  of  the 
room. 

To  measure  reading  skills  as  re¬ 
flected  through  pencil  transcription, 
have  students  transcribe  as  much 
connected  matter  as  they  can  in  two 


minutes.  The  best  source  of  con¬ 
nected  matter  is  again  the  Manual. 
Direct  the  students  to  turn  to  some 
page  and  paragraph  you  have  pre¬ 
viously  selected  (page  64,  paragraph 
124,  for  example)  and  transcribe  as 
much  the  paragraph  as  they  can. 
Time  diem  for  two  minutes  and  dien 
have  diem  send  their  papers  to  the 
front  of  the  room. 

The  whole  test  can  be  adminis¬ 
tered  easily  in  ten  minutes,  which  is 
certainly  not  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  away  from  skill  building  and 
teaching  chores.  With  variations,  it 
can  be  used  many  times  during  the 
first  half  of  the  semester  or  until 
some  mastery  in  writing  is  clearly 
evident.  Numbering  the  lines  of  the 
brief  forms  presented  on  page  315 
(there  are  18  lines)  adds  flexibility 
to  the  use  of  this  source  of  brief  form 
outlines.  Students  can  then  be  asked 
to  “begin  with  line  12  and  transcribe 
brief  forms  toward  the  top  of  the 
page,"  or  “beginning  with  line  4, 
transcribe  brief  forms  to  the  bottom." 
Add  interest  to  the  isolated  outline 
test  by  having  students  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  work  up. 

Marking,  Grading,  Evaluating 

Marking  and  grading  these  early 
tests  is  easy  and  can  be  done  rapidly. 
Simply  determine  the  number  of 
brief  forms,  the  number  of  isolated 
outlines,  and  the  number  of  con¬ 
nected  matter  words  transcribed  ac¬ 
curately.  (Use  the  Student’s  Tran¬ 
script  of  the  Manual  to  determine 
the  number  of  connected-mattCT 
words  transcribed  correctly.)  Get  to¬ 
tal  test  scores  by  adding  the  three 
individual  test  scores  together.  Array 
the  total  test  scores  from  highest  to 
lowest.  Subtract  the  lowest  score 
from  the  highest  to  get  the  range  of 
scores.  Divide  tiie  range  by  four  if 
you  wish  to  distribute  the  scores  into 
a  four-grade  scale,  that  is.  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  Divide  by  five  if  you  wish  to 
use  a  five-grade  scale.  The  quotient 
is  the  range  you  will  use  for  each 
grade  category.  The  following  exam¬ 
ple  will  show  how  easy  this  is. 

Suppose  your  top  total  score  is  120 
and  your  lowest  score  is  90.  The 
range  is  120  minus  90,  or  30.  If  you 


wish  to  translate  the  scores  of  your 
class  into  a  five-grade  scale,  divide 
the  range  (30)  by  5.  The  quotient 
(6)  is  Ae  range  of  each  grade  cate¬ 
gory.  Starting  with  your  bottom  score, 
mark  oflF  grade  intervals  with  a  range 
of  6  points  as  follows: 

90-95  F 

96-101  D 

102-107  C 

108-113  B 

114-120  A 

Your  students  will  be  concerned 
with  their  letter  grades.  You  will  be 
more  interested  in  evaluating  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  To 
do  this,  you  will  need  some  standards. 
They're  easy  to  get.  Take  the  test 
yourself.  Get  someone  to  time  you 
or  time  yourself.  Your  scores  ought 
to  be  just  about  as  high  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  with  pencil  transcrip¬ 
tion.  If  the  class  averages  on  tiieir 
first  tests  are  within  15  to  20  points 
of  your  score,  you  can  be  satisfied 
with  their  performance;  and  so  can 
they.  As  the  teaching— skUl-building 
—testing  cycle  continues,  however, 
look  for  the  group  average  to  rise 
and  narrow  the  gap.  This  is  your 
measure  of  their  growth.  Incidentally, 
it's  fun  and  good  motivation  to  be 
frank  with  your  students  and  tell 
them  just  what  you  can  score  on  the 
test.  When  some  of  yoiu  yoimgsters 
match  you,  capitalize  on  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  motivation.  After  all,  to 
make  them  as  good  as  you  are  is 
your  job! 

Interim  Tests 

Interim  tests,  that  is  tests  at  class 
periods  30,  42,  54,  and  other  conven¬ 
ient  intervals,  may  be  quite  similar  to 
your  first  test.  You  may  experiment 
with  several  variations,  however,  be¬ 
cause  the  shorthand  skill  o{  your  stu¬ 
dents  is  maturing.  You  may  dictate 
20  or  25  brief  forms  for  them  to 
write  in  shorthand  instead  of  having 
students  -  transcribe  them  from  tiie 
book.  This  will  give  you  a  sample  of 
their  automatization  of  brief  forms. 
Select  ten  or  twelve  sentences  from 
paragraphs  reviewed  for  the  test  and 
dictate  them  to  your  students.  This* 
wiU  give  you  some  idea  of  their 
readiness  for  limited,  new-matter  dic- 
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tation.  Continue  the  pencil  transcrip¬ 
tion  tests  as  a  guide  to  the  general 
growth  of  the  students’  reading  skill. 

Review  and  Final  Testing 

Ehiring  the  last  four  weeks  of  the 
beginning-shorthand  semester,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  review  systematically 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simpli¬ 
fied.  To  heighten  student  interest 
in  the  review,  a  self-appraisal  test 
should  be  prepared  for  each  review 
unit.  This  review-test  procedure  is 
easy  to  administer  and  will  be  reveal¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  to  you  and  to 
your  students. 

Sometime  during  the  fifth  week 
before  the  end  of  the  semester,  an¬ 
nounce  to  your  students  that  you 
are  going  to  give  them  eight  self¬ 
appraisal  "opportunities’’  during  the 
last  four  weeks  of  the  semester.  Give 
two  tests  each  week— Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  are  excellent  days  for  the 
tests.  Explain  that  the  first  test  next 
Tuesday  will  be  based  on  Lessons  7 
through  11  of  the  Manual.  Assign 
these  lessons  for  them  to  review  for 
a  test.  Here  is  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  tests  that  you  may 


follow: 

Test 

Based  on 

Lessons 

Day 

2 

13-17 

Friday 

3 

19-23 

Tuesday 

4 

25-29 

Friday 

5 

31-35 

Tuesday 

6 

37-41 

Friday 

7 

42-47 

Tuesday 

8 

49-53 

Friday 

The  review  or  integrating  lessons, 
6,  12,  18,  24,  etc.,  have  been  omit¬ 
ted;  but  you  may  include  them  if 
you  feel  the  review  burden  is  not 
too  great.  After  the  first  test  on  Les¬ 
sons  7  through  11,  announce  the  sec¬ 
ond  test  and  assign  Lessons  13 
through  17  for  review.  Follow  a  simi¬ 
lar  procedure  throughout  the  series. 

Your  tests  will  consist  of  two  parts: 
dictation  of  selected  letters  from  the 
reviewed  lessons  and  dictation  of  12 
to  18  brief  forms  or  common  phrases. 
•For  example,  for  the  first  test  you 
might  select  three  letters  for  one- 
minute  takes  from  Lessons  7  through 
11— one  to  be  dictated  at  60  words  a 
minute,  one  to  be  dictated  at  50 


warn,  and  one  to  be  dictated  at  40 
warn.  The  following  letters  would  be 
acceptable  for  dictation  purposes: 
One  minute  at  60:  Letter  95,  page  49 
to  the  words  “litde  vacation” 

One  minute  at  50:  Letter  89,  page  47 
entire  letter 

One  minute  at  40:  Letter  74,  page  43 
to  the  words  “from  the  floor” 

Select  also  a  list  of  12  to  18  brief 
forms  from  these  lessons  or  perhaps 
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! 

!  1/00 

0 

B 

1-3 

C 

4  or  more 
(ceiling:  3) 

No  1 

1/50 

0-1 

c  ■ 

2-3 

D  j 

j 

4  or  more 
(ceiling:  3) 

No 

1/40 

0 

C 

1-2 

D  ! 

3  or  more 
(ceiling:  2) 

No 

1 

2/60 

0-1 

A  1 

2-3 

B  1 

4-6 

C 

7  or  more 
(ceiling:  6) 

No 

■  2/50 

0-1 

B  1 

2-3 

C 

4-5 

D 

6  or  more 
(ceiling:  5) 

No 

2/40 

0-2 

C 

3-4 

D 

5  or  more 
(ceiling:  4) 

No  ' 

15  brief  forms  and  3  common  phmses 
to  be  dictated. 

In  administering  the  test,  dictate 
the  three  takes  before  the  brief 
forms;  but  do  not  let  your  students 
pencil  transcribe  until  after  you  have 
dictated  the  brief  forms  to  them.  Dic¬ 
tate  the  one-minute-at-60  letter  first. 
Follow  with  the  50  and  finally  the 
40.  Dictating  the  fastest  take  first  is 
wise:  the  ones  who  didn’t  quite  get 
it  will  rejoice  that  they  still  have  a 
couple  of  opportunities  remaining. 
Caution  your  students  not  to  write 
any  of  the  dictation  in  longhand.  An¬ 
nounce  that  you  will  collect  and  in¬ 
spect  their  notes  to  make  certain  that 
they  took  everything  in  shorthand. 

Immediately  following  the  dicta¬ 
tion  (rf  the  letters,  have  the  students 
remove  a  sheet  of  paper  from  their 
stenographic  notebooks,  write  their 
names  at  the-  top,  and  number  the 
lines  consecutively  from  1  to  18.  Dic¬ 
tate  the  brief  forms  at  the  rate  of  15 
to  a  minute,  or  one  every  four  sec¬ 
onds.  When  the  last  one  has  been 
dictated,  have  students  immediately 
forward  their  papers.  You  can  begin 
marking  these  papers  while  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  transcribing  the  dictation. 

When  the  brief  form  papers  have 
been  forwarded,  direct  your  studaite 
to  transcribe  in  pencil  only  one  of  the 
three  takes— the  fastest  one  they 
think  they  were  able  to  get  entirely. 
Allow  four  or  five  minutes’  for  the 
pencil  transcription;  then  collect  each 
transcript  and  the  shorthand  notes  fcH: 
it. 

Mark  the  pencil  transcription  with 
the  use  of  the  Student's  Transcript  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simpli¬ 
fied  and  grade  it  according  to  the 
scale  at  the  left. 

This  grading  scale  permits  an  error 
ceiling  of  5  per  cent  of  the  words  in 
the  take,  suggests  higher  grades  for 
the  faster  takes,  scales  the  grades 
according  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcript,  and  authorizes  a  “No” 
grade  instead  of  an  “F.”  I  think  it  is 
wise  that  students  not  be  given  fail¬ 
ing  marks  on  these  tests.  A  “No”  to 
indicate  that  the  student  did  not  get 
this  particular  take,  but  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  failing  the  course,  seems  more 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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PROVIDING  FOR  depreciation  is  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept  in  accounting.  Before  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
when  long-life  assets  consisted  mainly  of  land,  btiildings, 
and  sailing  vessels,  it  was  the  common  practice  to  charge 
off  their  cost  immediately.  For  example,  the  cost  of  a 
sailing  vessel  was  charged  off  to  its  first  voyage,  a  practice 
justified  by  the  risk  involved.  Later,  when  machines 
became  an  increasingly  common  asset,  the  tendency  was 
to  charge  off  their  cost  in  the  period  they  were  purchased 
or  when  convenient  to  the  proprietor.  A  systematic  de¬ 
preciation  policy  has  been  used  in  business  for  only  the 
last  fifty  years.  Federal  income  tax  laws,  however,  now 
require  that  approved  depreciation  practices  be  followed. 
An  understanding  of  accounting  for  depreciation,  there¬ 
fore,  is  an  essential  part  of  any  bookkeeping  course  today. 

There  are  five  basic  steps  that  must  be  followed  in 
teaching  the  unit  on  depreciation. 

Step  1.  The  Meaning  of  Depreciation 

Students  imderstand  the  fundamental  natme  of  de¬ 
predation  when  it  is  related  to  things  within  their 
experiences.  The  following  teaching  suggestions  wiU 
build  and  capitalize  oa  student  experiences. 

1.  Bring  in  used-car  advertisements  from  the  local 
paper  and  discuss  why  differences  exist  between  new-  and 
used-car  prices. 

2.  Take  the  students  to  the  school  parking  lot  and 
ask  them  to  appraise  four  cars  as  basis  for  class  discussion. 

3.  Bring  into  the  bookkeeping  classroom  three  type¬ 
writers  of  different  ages  and  ask  the  students  to  indicate 
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how  much  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  each  type¬ 
writer  if  they  wished  to  purchase  a  machine. 

From  a  discussion  of  automobiles  and  typewriters  it 
is  easy  to  proceed  to  other  business  assets  that  depreciate, 
such  as  buildings,  delivery  trudcs,  office  machines,  and 
display  cases.  The  emphasis  in  the  discussion  should  be 
to  point  up  the  two  basic  causes  for  depreciation:  (a) 
physical  deterioration  because  of  use,  (b)  obsolescence. 

Step  2.  How  Depreciation  is  Calculated 

There  are  four  commonly  used  methods  of  calculating 
depreciation:  (a)  straight-line  method,  (b)  production 
method,  (c)  diminishing-balance  method,  and  (d)  sum- 
of-the-years  digit  method.  E^ch  method  is  uniquely 
appropriate  imder  certain  circumstances.  To  present  all 
four  methods  to  a  hi^  school  bookkeeping  class  would 
be  confusing  to  the  students.  It  is  common  practice, 
therefore,  to  present  the  straight-line  method  in  first-year 
bookkeeping  and  the  other  methods  in  the  second  year. 
The  straight-line  method  is  selected  because  it  is  the 
easiest  to  understand,  since  it  can  be  effectively  visualized. 
It  is  also  the  most  commonly  used  method  in  business. 

Teaching  suggestions: 
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1.  Separate  die  arithmetic  problem  from  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  procedure.  Calculating  depreciation  is  fundamentally 
an  arithmetic  problem.  Drill  on  calculating  depreciation 
should  precede  the  rec-ording  (rf  depreciation.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  teach  both  in  the  same  lesson. 


2.  Visualize  the  straight-line  method  this  way; 
600  (cost) 


DEPRECIATION  OF  A  CALCULATOR 


3.  Emphasi2;e  the  formula: 

Cost  minus  Trade-In  Value  ,  Annual 

- - -  eciu&ls 

Estimated  Useful  Life  (in  years)  Depreciation 

4.  Give  students  special  drill  problems  on  calculating 
the  amount  of  depreciation.  Use  problems  involving  semi¬ 
annual,  quarterly,  and  monthly  depreciation. 

5.  Give  superior  students  the  project  of  investigating 
methods  of  calculating  depreciation,  other  than  the 
straight-line  method,  and  preparing  a  report  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

Step  3.  Why  Depreciation  Must  Be  Recorded 

Before  introducing  the  procedure  for  recording  depreci¬ 
ation,  time  should  be  spent  in  leading  students  to  see 
why  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  recorded.  Unless  students 
understand  this  important  “why,"  the  actual  recording 
entry  will  have  little  meaning.  Teaching  suggestions: 

1.  Place  on  the  chalkboard  a  balance  sheet  containing 
several  long-life  assets  and  an  annual  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  for  the  same  business. 

2.  Ask  the  class  whether  or  not  the  balance  sheet  and 
profit  statement  present  a  correct  picture.  This  question 
will  bring  forth  the  comment  that  the  statements  are  in¬ 
correct  because  they  show  the  cost  value  of  the  assets  and 
not  their  current  depreciated  value. 

3.  Discuss  what  this  decrease  in  value  represents.  It 
is  very  easy  to  guide  students  to  see  that  the  profits  for 
the  period  are  overstated  because  the  depreciation  costs 
have  not  been  included. 

4.  Change  both  the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
statement  to  include  the  depreciation. 

5.  Have  the  students  complete  several  problems  that 
require  the  repreparation  of  balance  sheets  and  profit  and 
loss  statements  to  include  depreciation  costs  omitted  from 
the  original  statements. 

Step  4.  How  Depreciation  is  Recorded 

.  Since  depreciation  decreases  the  value  of  the  asset  ac¬ 
count  and  since  assets  are  decreased  by  a  credit  entry, 
students  will  logically  conclude  that  the  depreciation  is 


recorded  by  a  credit  entry  to  the  asset  account.  The  Al¬ 
lowance  for  Depreciation  account,  therefore,  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  representing  only  a  subdivision  of  the  credit 
side  of  the  asset  account.  Teaching  suggestions: 

1.  Credit  first  depreciation  entries  directly  to  asset  ac¬ 
count  and  debit  to  Depreciation  Expense. 

2.  Discuss  limitations  of  entry  directly  to  asset  accoimt 
and  need  for  separate  depreciation  account. 

(a)  The  balance  of  the  asset  accoimt,  as  taken  over 
to  the  balance  sheet,  would  fail  to  provide  all  of  the 
information  that  the  balance  sheet  should  show;  namely, 
the  cost  and  the  amount  of  estimated  depreciation. 

(b)  The  depreciation  figure  is  at  best  only  an  esti¬ 
mated  figure.  By  setting  it  out  in  a  separate  account,  two 
elements  of  information  are  shown  on  the  balance  sheet— 
what  the  asset  cost  and  the  estimated  depreciation  to  date. 

3.  Maintain  the  relationship  between  the  asset  accoimt 
and  the  allowance  account  by  placing  the  two  together. 

Step  5.  Recording  Disposal  of  Assets 

The  complicated  entry  necessary  to  record  the  disposal 
of  a  depreciated  asset  can  be  simplified  if  it  is  divided 
into  three  separate  entries. 

Entry  1.  Correct  the  Allowance  for  Depreciation  ac¬ 
count  to  show  the  correct  total  depreciation.  If  the  book 
value  of  the  asset  is  more  than  its  disposal  (sale)  value, 
the  total  depreciation  has  been  underestimated  and  the 
allowance  account  must  be  increased.  If  the  book  value  is 
less  than  the  sale  value,  the  total  depreciation  has  been 
overestimated;  the  allowance  account  must  be  decreased. 

Assume  that  a  delivery  truck  that  cost  $5,000  and 
depreciated  a  total  of  $4,000  was  sold  for  $800  cash.  The 
accoimts  would  appear  as  follows: 

Delivery  Truck  Allowance  for  Depreciation 

5,000  I  I  4,000 

Since  the  book  value  of  the  truck  is  $1,(K)0  and  its 
actual  cash  sale  value  was  only  $800,  the  total  deprecia¬ 
tion  has  been  underestimated.  The  following  correcting 
entry  must  be  made: 

Loss  on  Sale  of 

Fixed  Asset  Allowance  for  Depreciation 


4,000 

200 

< - 

- ► 

200 

Entry  2.  Transfer  the  corrected  balance  in  the  Allow- 


ance  account  to  the  asset  account: 

Delivery  Truck  Allowance  for  Depreciation 

5,000  1  44200< - 

- >^4,200  4,000 

200 

Entry  3.  Dispose  of  the  asset. 

Delivery  Truck 

Cash 

5,000  4.200 

800*4 - 

- ►  800 

After  the  students  imderstand  this  procedure  through 


the  three  separate  entries,  introduce  the  compound  entry: 
Allowance  for  Depreciation  $4,000 

Loss  on  Sale  of  Fixed  Assets  200 

Cash  800 

Delivery  Truck  $5,000 

As  with  all  bookkeeping  instruction,  the  objective  is  to 
teach  for  understanding  as  opposed  to  memorization.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  depreciation  and  the  book¬ 
keeping  procedures  involved  can  be  developed  if  the  in¬ 
struction  is  divided  into  easily  digested  parts.  Only  confu¬ 
sion  and  memorization  can  result  from  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  entire  concept  of  depreciation  in  one  40-minute  period. 
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TRENDS  in  business  correspondence,  as  summarized  by  John  L.  Rowe,  are  illustrated  here. 


A  3-D  EFFECT  is  employed  by  this  board.  The 
elevator,  which  rides  up  and  down  in  a  track, 
is  made  of  the  bottom  of  a  typewriter  ribbon 
box;  the  cage  and  the  secretary  in  it  are  made 


of  pipe  cleaners.  Sign  in  elevator:  “NOTICE: 
All  elevators  are  self-service."  Floors  are 
labeled  Clerk,  Typist,  Stenographer,  Secretary, 
and  Executive  S^retary. 


<iOIH«  UP,  PLEASE 


can  you  type?  ^ 

can  you  take  shorthand? 
^  are  you  fast  and  accurate?  X 


8s 


d? 

f 


TMBR  mCRC’S  NO  PLACE  FM  YOU  TO  00*  •• 


SLOGANS  that  appeal  to  teen-agers  highlight  this  display  dealing  with  opportunities  abroad. 

Bulletin  Boards  for  Secretarial  Training 


ETHEL  HALE  BLACKLEDGE 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Alton 


If  you  know  shorthand,  you  can  widen  your  experience  anywhere  in  the  world — while  you  earn  money 


\T^HEN  YOU  read  the  title  of  this 
^  ^  article,  you  probably  thought, 
"Why,  I  use  my  shorthand  every  day. 

I  use  it  to  make  up  tests,  to  jot  down 
notes  for  things  I  want  to  remember, 
to  help  in  lesson  planning,  and  in  a 
hundred  other  ways.” 

I’m  swe  you  do  use  your  shorthand 
in  many  smaU  ways  and  that  you’re 
thankful  you  have  such  a  practical 
aid  at  your  fingertips.  However,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  shorthand  as  a  con¬ 
venience  is  not  what  I’m  getting  at. 
What  I  mean  is  that  more  of  us 
should  use  shorthand  to  earn  money 
and  enlarge  our  experience. 

I’m  sure  that  most  of  you  know 
teachers  who  manage  to  serve  as  re¬ 
placements  for  vacationing  secretaries 
during  the  summer.  But  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  of  all  the  other  possibilities 
that  are  open  to  anyone  who  knows 
shorthand. 

When  I  was  first  out  of  college,  I 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  go 
to  Europe.  I  didn’t  want  the  $1,000- 
round-trip-with-all-expenses-paid  —  I 
wanted  to  really  see  Europe.  Anyway, 
with  my  limited  financial  resources,  I 
could  never  go  on  a  conducted  tour. 
I  began  thinking,  “What  else  do  I 
have  to  fall  back  on?  WeD,  I  know 
shorthand  and  I’m  a  college  graduate. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  others  as 
well  qualified  as  I  am.”  Like  most 
well-trained  shorthand  writers,  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  vast  potential  available 
to  them  just  for  the  asking. 

Aldiough  I  didn’t  know  what 


chance  I  had  of  getting  a  stenograph¬ 
ic  position  in  Europe,  I  applied  for 
one  through  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  in  Ohio.  I  soon  found 
myself  the  possessor  of  a  clerical  job, 
and  then  I  was  on  a  ship  heading  for 
Bremerhaven,  Germany.  I  spent  thir¬ 
teen  months  in  that  country  (in 
Frankfurt  and  Wiesbaden),  doing  sec¬ 
retarial  work  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

By  breaking  up  my  leave  time  into 
shorter  periods  that  included  national 
holidays  and  weekends,  I  managed  to 
arrange  several  short  vacations  that 
enabled  me  to  visit  Rome,  London, 
Paris,  and  Copenhagen,  as  well  as 
Austria,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  most  of  the  other  European 
countries.  I  saved  my  regular  vaca¬ 
tion  periods— a  week  at  a  time— to 
take  longer  trips  around  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Many  of  my  teacher-friends, 
with  ten-day  or  two-week  vacations 
at  Easter  and  Christmas,  managed  to 
make  timely  trips  to  the  Holy  Land. 
When  they  had  shorter  vacations, 
they  often  flew  to  Africa,  Spain,  or 
Portugal,  and  sometimes  to  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  or  Greece. 

European  Travel  Costs  Less 

Like  other  secretaries,  stenograph¬ 
ers,  and  teachers,  I  found  that  living 
in  Europe  was  so  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  stateside  living  that  the 
financial  problem  of  travel  was  no 
problem  at  aU.  For  example:  I  recall 
a  conducted  tour,  sponsored  by  a 
German  travel  agency,  that  a  group 


of  us  took  to  Rome.  In  addition  to 
seeing  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  we 
traveled  to  Naples  and  the  Isle  of 
Capri,  then  back  up  through  Austria  to 
Munich,  Germany,  to  end  the  jour¬ 
ney.  'This  vacation  took  seven  days 
and  nights.  The  amoimt  we  paid  cov¬ 
ered  all  hotel  bills,  three  meals  a  day 
(often  including  wine),  and  all  trans¬ 
portation.  And  what  was  the  cost  of 
this  elaborate  journey— $200?  $300? 
$400?  The  answer:  a  mere  $511 

Besides  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Eu¬ 
rope  on  the  pay  I  received  for  my 
shorthand  knowledge,  I  have  put  that 
training  to  use  in  many  other  ways 
right  here  in  the  U.  S.  Once  I  realized 
what  a  salable  resource  I  had  avail¬ 
able,  I  set  about  trying  to  find  other 
means  of  using  it.  Since  I  had  been  in 
the  service  during  the  war,  I  began  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  a  Reserve  unit.  I  found  that,  only 
about  fifteen  miles  from  where  I 
taught,  there  was  a  Naval  Air  Station 
where  administrators  were  desperate 
for  good  typists  and  stenographers.  I 
applied,  was  quickly  accepted,  and 
was  placed  with  a  squadron  for  week¬ 
end  duty. 

At  first  I  questioned  whether  I 
would  fit  into  such  an  outfit,  since  I 
was  a  teacher.  My  skepticism  soon 
disappeared.  Almost  immediately,  I 
met  a  professor  from  a  state  univer¬ 
sity.  ’The  same  afternoon,  I  met  two 
high  school  teachers,  one  a  physical 
education  instructor,  the  other  a 
mathematics  teacher.  I  was  to  learn 
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later  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
Reservists  were  either  teachers  of 
some  sort,  lawyers  struggling  for  a 
beginning  in  the  world  of  business,  or 
students  trying  to  earn  a  little  extra 
money  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
bachelor’s  degree. 

The  math  teacher  turned  out  to  be 
the  head  of  the  85-day  school  spon¬ 
sored  each  summer.  When  he  learned 
that  I  taught  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
take  on  summer  duty,  teaching  Ma¬ 
rines  and  Navy  yeomen  and  person¬ 
nel  men  how  to  type.  I  taught  at  this 
school  for  two  summers.  Those  of 
you  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
money  angle  of  such  an  operation 
might  like  to  know  that  each  month’s 
paycheck  from  the  Navy  was  a  little 
over  $4  more  than  my  teacher’s  check 
for  the  same  length  of  time 

Besides  earning  extra  money,  I 
found  that  we  could  use  our  weekends 
for  vacation  trips.  Since  the  pilots 
from  nearby  states  came  in  for  train¬ 
ing  on  weekends,  and  since  the  space 
was  available  and  the  pilots  welcometl 
passengers,  we  were  able  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  even  on  a  regular 
weekend.  I  managed  to  fly  from  Ohio 
to  New  York  City,  see  a  Broadway 
play,  and  fly  back  in  time  to  get 
plenty  of  sleep  for  Monday  morning. 
One  of  the  other  girls  flew  to  Cuba, 
but  I  decided  the  trip  was  too  long 
for  only  a  few  hours  in  the  city.  (If  I 
had  the  opportunity  again.  I’d  take 
that  long  a  trip  and  make  up  the  sleep 
Monday  night.) 

But  some  of  you  may  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  travel.  Perhaps  you  prefer  to 
put  your  knowledge  to  use  in  a  place 
where  it  may  be  helpful  to  others. 
'There  are  many  such  places.  As  an 
example,  Mary  Jane,  a  friend  of  mine, 
felt  that  she  might  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  a  group  of  mental  patients. 
Not  knowing  what  she  could  do  on 
her  own,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  state  hospital  and  offered 
her  services  in  any  way  he  saw  fit. 
She  was  sent  to  a  psychiatrist,  who 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  willing  to 
teach  typewriting  to  a  group  of  pa¬ 
tients  who  were  mentally  unbalanced 
but  harmless.  Mary  Jane  agreed.  Each 
Wednesday  evening,  she  took  a  bus 
to  the  hospital,  where  she  taught 
twelve  students.  And  each  'Thursday 
morning,  she  related  incidents  as  we 
eagerly  listened. 

“They’re  all  interesting,”  she  said. 


“but  one  woman  fascinates  me.  She’s 
about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  I 
guess  she  had  an  unfortunate  love 
affair  sometime  in  her  life.  Anyhow, 

I  gave  them  a  letter  to  type  last  night, 
and  she  did  very  well  on  the  first 
paragraph.” 

“What  did  she  do  then?”  we  asked 
anxiously. 

“After  she’d  finished  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  she  began  typing,  ‘John,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota.’  She  typed  it 
over  and  over  and  over.” 

“Is  that  all  she  typed?” 

“Yes— until  I  went  back  and  start¬ 
ed  her  on  the  second  paragraph.” 

“Did  she  do  that  all  right?” 

“Well,  she  typed  the  first  sentence 
okay.  Then  she  started  again— ‘John, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.’  ” 

“Did  you  take  the  paper  away 
from  her?” 

Mary  Jane  shook  her  head.  “Oh,  no. 

I  know  nothing  about  psychiatry,  but 
the  repetition  might  have  been  help¬ 
ing  her  get  to  the  root  of  her  trouble. 
Anyway,  I  let  her  go  ahead.  At  least 
the  doctor  says  that  this  patient  is 
showing  improvement.” 

“How  about  the  other  eleven  pa¬ 
tients  you  teach?” 

“Well,  there’s  a  young  boy— about 
twenty,  I  guess— who  cries  all  the 
time.  Hell  start  to  type.  Hell  go  on 
for  two  or  three  lines,  then  he’ll  start 
to  cry.” 

“What  do  you  do?” 

“Well.  I  usually  just  try  to  get  him 
started  with  the  class  again.” 

“Do  you  feel  that  you’re  teaching 
them  anything— that  you’re  doing 
them  any  good?”  someone  asked. 

Mary  Jane  nodded  vigorously.  "Yes, 
I  tnily  believe  I  am.  I  think  they  gain 
some  confidence  in  themselves  when 
they  see  their  thotights  appearing  in 
front  of  them.  If  1  help  only  one  of 
the  patients  at  that  hospital.  I  feel  that 
my  time  will  have  been  well  spent.” 

Look  for  Odd  Jobs 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  a  gesture 
such  as  Mary  Jane’s  is  a  magnanimous 
and  wonderful  thing,  but  you  would 
rather  make  money  than  donate  your 
services.  'There  are  many  ways  in 
which  p>eople  who  can  type  and  take 
shorthand  can  make  extra  monev, 
even  if  only  for  a  few  hours  a  week. 
Many  people  want  small  fobs  done, 
yet  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  hir¬ 
ing  someone  ^r  only  a  few  hours  of 
work  per  week  or  per  month.  Let 
people  know  that  you  are  available 
for  the  summer  months  (or  for  Satur¬ 


days,  if  you  prefer).  'There  are  many 
older  people  who  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  for  such  a  service.  They  may 
have  sons  or  daughters  in  other  cities 
to  whom  they  wish  to  write  but  do 
not  have  the  energy  or  initiative. 
Sometimes  older  people  are  much  too 
proud  to  accept  a  charitable  donation 
of  labor,  but  would  be  only  too  will¬ 
ing  to  pay— often  generously— for 
such  services. 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate,  I 
watched  Alice,  a  girl  who  lived  down 
the  hall  from  me,  turn  her  typewrit¬ 
ing  and  shorthand  knowledge  into  a 
means  of  keeping  herself  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  She  was  willing  to  write  let¬ 
ters  home  for  girls  who  felt  that  they 
could  not  take  time  away  from  their 
itudies.  Alice  always  said  that  dictat¬ 
ing  a  personal  letter  gave  people  a 
feeling  of  prestige  and  power  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  pay  well. 
Besides  the  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion,  I  saw  Alice  type  many  theses 
and  dis.sertations.  I  saw  her  type  Eng¬ 
lish  themes  at  three  and  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  help  a  stu¬ 
dent  meet  a  class  deadline. 

“Alice.”  I  said  one  dav,  “it  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  the  students  an^ 
exploiting  your  talents.  I  don’t  think 
I’d  type  a  theme  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  King  of  England!” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  would,”  Alice  said, 
“if  he  gave  you  enough  money.  I  al¬ 
ways  charge  double  after  midnight.” 

“Are  the  students  willing  to  pay  for 
it?”  I  asked  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  they  pay  it.  'This  may  .sound 
mercenary,  but,  after  all.  I’m  a  stu¬ 
dent  too,  and  my  sleep  means  as 
much  to  me  as  theirs  does  to  them. 
So  I’m  sleeping  while  they’re  writing 
the  theme,  and  they’re  sleeping  while 
I’m  t>TJing  it.  So  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  they  hand  their  theme  in 
to  the  instructor  and  hand  me  doiible 
the  monev  for  making  it  possible,  and 
we’re  both  happy  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment!” 

“Don’t  you  ever  find  people  who 
argue  with  you  and  try  to  get  you  to 
lower  your  prices?” 

“Oh,  sure,”  she  laughed.  “Now  and 
then  vou’n  find  somebody  who  savs, 
‘But  Tm  your  friend— T  don’t  see  why 
you  have  to  charge  these  outrageous 
prices  to  me!’  ”  Alice  shnigged.  “You 
see,  I  feel  that  if  I  have  to  donate  my 
professional  services  to  keep  that  per¬ 
son  for  a  friend,  she  wasn’t  worthy  of 
the  friendship  in  the  first  place.” 

So  Alice  stuck  to  her  principles  and 
put  herself  through  four  years  of  uni- 
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versity  training  by  taking  advantage 
of  her  shorthand  and  typewriting 
knowledge. 

But  possibly  you’re  not  interested 
in  either  traveling  or  making  money. 
Perhaps  you  think,  “My  finances  are 
no  problem,  and  1  don’t  particularly 
want  to  travel— I  just  want  to  meet 
interesting  people.” 

I  once  asked  a  friend  of  mine  how 
he  had  come  to  know  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  people.  He  smiled  and  said,  “It’s 
easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  make  up 
your  mind  that  you’re  going  to  do  it. 
When  you  can  do  secretarial  work, 
you’re  in  demand  in  any  part  of  the 
world.” 

I  found  that  this  man  had  begun 
his  secretarial  work  in  South  Africa 
and  had  traveled  the  world  over.  He 
had  worked  with  admirals,  generals, 
foreign  diplomats,  dukes,  and  counts. 
He  said,  “Now,  name  one  well-known 
person  in  the  world  who  doesn’t  need 
someone  who  can  take  his  letters  and 
keep  up  his  correspondence.” 

I  couldn’t  dtink  of  anj'one,  so  I  let 
him  talk  on. 

"The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is 
let  them  know  you’re  available.  After 
all,  no  one  is  going  to  \vrite  to  Jack- 
sonburg,  Ohio,  and  ask  if  there  is  a 
Mary  Jones  there  who  knows  short¬ 
hand.  But  when  that  Mary  Jones  of 
Jacksonburg  writes  to  an  important 
person  and  says  that  she  types  75 
words  a  minute  and  takes  shorthand 
at  120  words  a  minute,  that  person  is 
going  to  sit  up  and  take  notice— even 
if  he  comes  from  a  line  of  nobility 
dating  back  to  the  twelfth  centuryl” 

Right  Up  Your  Alley 

Yes,  as  my  friend  said,  you  can 
make  yourself  in  demand  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Who  could  do  a  better 
job  of  transcribing  important  corre¬ 
spondence  than  a  shorthand  teacher 
who  has  been  trained  for  the  job? 

In  offering  my  few  suggestions,  I 
hope  I  have  opened  some  gates  that 
you  may  not  have  been  aware  of.  If 
you  want  to  keep  your  life  interesting, 
if  you  want  to  do  something  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  teaching,  if  you  want  to  see 
more  of  the  world— remember  that 
you  have  one  of  the  most  salable 
comiiKxlities  in  the 'world.  Believe  me, 
it  is  in  demand  from  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  to  Helsinki,  Finland.  And  the 
Duke  of  Gloucestershire  needs  a  sec¬ 
retary  just  as  much  as  does  Old  Man 
Williains  down  at  the  local  drug  store. 
So  don’t  merely  teach  shorthand— 
uae  iti 
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Using  the  Electrics  for  Transcription 

Students  using  electric  typewriters  for  transcription  have  the  advantage 
of  evenly  stroked  transcripts  that  make  proofreading  easier.  There  is  less 
need  to  emphasize  the  making  of  carbon  copies.  Electric  students  seem  to 
develop  a  confidence  that  results  in  greater  accuracy  of  their  transcripts. 

Transcripti(m  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  perfect  the  electric 
typewriter  manipulative  skills,  such  as: 

Observing  good  posture  at  the  typewriter  (It  is  important  that  the  electric 
typewriter  be  at  least  an  inch  lower  than  the  manual  machines.) 

Setting  margins  and  handling  the  tabulating  device 
Keeping  manual  movements  of  the  carriage  to  an  absolute  minimum 
Using  a  touch-and-go  action  on  the  return  key  and  tab  key 
Taking  advantage  of  the  ease  of  electric  stroking;  using  the  tap  stroke  and 
lower  finger  action 

Using  the  automatic  keys  for  fast  letter  production 
Half-spacing 

To  develop  the  rapid  “flick”  action  on  the  return  key,  let  students  tran¬ 
scribe  short,  easy  sentences  down  the  page.  These  sentences  can  be  typed 
repeatedly  for  30  seconds.  Write  sentences  in  shorthand  on  the  blackboard. 
Make  up  sentences  with  the  initial  stroke  controlled  by  the  right  hand  so 
students  will  be  forced  to  use  a  rapid  stroke  on  the  carriage  return  key 
as  they  increase  the  number  of  sentences  they  can  transcribe  in  a  given 
time.  Typical  sentences  are: 

Now  is  the  time.  Put  it  here.  Jane  is  late. 

Here  is  the  work.  Just  write  a  card.  Your  time  is  yours. 

It  is  too  hard.  I  hope  to  go.  Most  of  us  will  go. 

Giving  students  a  chance  to  warm  up  in  transcription  aids  in  developing 
smooth  and  continuous  typing.  Select  short  letters,  M  to  60  words  in  length. 
The  letters  should  be  easy  to  dictate,  so  try  them  before  you  use  them  in 
class.  The  first  dictation  should  be  direct  to  the  typewriters.  Pause 
long  enough  after  each  group  of  dictated  words  for  every  student  to  finish 
typing.  Repeat  the  dictation  several  times,  gradually  adding  more  words 
to  each  dictated  group.  This  builds  word  retention,  an  essential  skill  in 
shorthand  transcription  and  machine  transcription  as  well.  Transcription 
warmups  should  be  used  in  both  electric  and  manual  classes. 

Now  dictate  the  same  letter,  requesting  the  class  to  take  it  in  shorthand. 
Ask  the  class  to  transcribe  the  letter  as  many  times  as  they  can  before  you 
call  time.  One-minute  timings  are  adequate.  No  letter  setup  is  used.  Keep 
letters  simple.  They  shotdd  be  composed  of  frequently  used  words  and 
have  very  little  punctuation  within  the  sentences.  The  entire  warmup  period 
requires  about  ten  minutes.  Here  are  some  suggested  letters.  You  will  be 
able  to  think  of  others. 

1.  Gentlemen:  Please  arrange  to  let  us  have  the  house  we  rented  last  year.  It 
had  the  right  number  of  rooms  in  it  and  was  within  walking  distance  of  the 
stores.  If  we  caimot  have  this  house,  please  try  to  find  one  in  the  same 
location  with  six  rooms  in  it. 

2.  Dear  John:  I  am  writing  the  life  story  of  Charles  Harvey.  He  lived  in  your 
city  for  many  years.  If  you  come  across  some  of  his  letters  or  writing,  I  would 
like  to  see  them.  I  may  wish  to  use  them  in  my  book. 

3.  Dear  Mary:  In  reading  over  a  file  of  papers,  I  came  across  several  of  Harvey’s 
letters.  I  am  sending  them  to  you  by  special  delivery.  You  may  copy  any  of 
these  letters  you  desire  to  use.  After  you  have  finished  with  them,  please  mail 
them  back  to  me.  I  am  eager  to  hear  more  about  your  book. 


NOVEMBER,  1900 
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SELL  YOUR  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

lenging.  Occasionally,  a  teacher  wiU 
emphasize  the  personal-use  value  of 
shorthand.  After  this  brief  explana¬ 
tion,  the  student  has  supposedly  been 
sold  on  the  subject. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  must  never 
stop  selling  our  subjects  if  students 
are  to  remain  satisfied.  We  know  this 
from  our  own  experienc*e  as  students. 
If  every  teacher  were  asked  to  recall 
the  best  course  he  had  ever  taken, 
there  would  be  a  variety  of  answers 
and  an  even  greater  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons.  Essentially,  however,  our  rea¬ 
sons  could  be  boiled  down  to  one— 
the  fact  that  the  teacher  had  done  a 
good  job  of  selling  either  the  course 
or  himself,  or  both. 

In  reflecting  on  ways  to  sell  our 
courses,  we  should  consider  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  guide  salesmen  of  any 
product.  Before  any  effective  selling 
can  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  good  product,  to  know  that  prod¬ 
uct,  to  know  the  customer,  and  to 
know  how  to  tie  the  product  in  with 
the  customer’s  needs. 

Do  we  have  a  good  product?  Let’s 
take  a  look  at  it. 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  question 
“Why?”  to  each  element  of  our 
course  content,  could  we  answer  with 
sound  reasons  each  time?  If  so,  our 
content  is  all  right.  But  before  an¬ 
swering,  we  should  ask  ourselves: 
Am  I  teaching  everything  that  should 
be  taught  in  the  course?  Am  I  trying 
to  include  too  much?  Am  I  using  ma¬ 
terials  that  may  not  be  relevant? 

Sell  Yourself,  Too 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the 
most  important  element  of  any  course 
is  the  teacher.  'The  biggest  job  we 
have  in  selling  our  courses  is  selling 
ourselves  to  oiu  “customers”— our 
colleagues  on  the  faculty,  the  school 
administrators,  the  counselors,  the 
parents,  other  adults  in  the  communi¬ 
ty,  and  (most  important  of  all)  the 
students.  The  teacher  must  do  a  bit 
of  market  research  to  find  out  the 
needs  of  these  customers;  then  he 
must  dedde  how  he  is  going  to  design 
the  product  that  wiU  meet  these  needs. 

We  would  do  well  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  to  see  whether  our  “prod¬ 
uct”— ourselves— is  what  it  should  be. 
Since  most  of  our  selling  will  be  done 
in  the  classroom,  let’s  look  at  our¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  our  students. 

First  of  all.  to  be  a  successful 


teacher,  a  person  must  be  hked  and 
respected. 

Secondly,  every  student  needs  to  be 
appreciated.  Making  people  feel  im¬ 
portant  is  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  good  human  relations.  Oiu*  high 
school  students  need  understanding 
today  more  than  they  ever  have.  Are 
we  able  to  establish  rapport  with  stu¬ 
dents  through  an  awareness  of  their 
problems?  Or  do  we  take  the  attitude 
that  the  present  generation  defies 
understanding?  Have  we  really  made 
an  effort  to  understand  the  appeal  of 
hot  rods,  rock-and-roll  music,  Elvis 
Presley,  and  Frankie  Avalon?  We  all 
know  that  we  can  best  reach  a  lis¬ 
tener  by  relating  our  message  to  his 
interests.  What  are  the  interests  of 
today’s  teen-agers?  If  such  a  question 
brings  a  cynical  smile  to  our  faces, 
we  should  try  to  make  an  honest  ef¬ 
fort  to  recall  what  our  own  interests 
were  in  our  teens.  It’s  doubtful  that 
they  were  any  nrore  honorable. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  UCLA  chap¬ 
ter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  invited  a  panel  of 
high  school  students  to  tell  what  they 
liked  or  disliked  about  teachers.  When 
the  program  was  finished,  all  of  us  in 
the  audience  felt  that  we  had  learned 
a  lot.  One  of  the  questions  asked  of 
the  panel  was,  “Why  do  some  teach¬ 
ers  have  more  discipline  problems 
than  others?”  One  young  lady  gave 
the  forthright  answer,  “When  we’re 
treated  like  children,  we  act  like  chil¬ 
dren;  when  we’re  treated  like  adults, 
we  act  like  adults.”  The  other  stu¬ 
dents  agreed.  One  added,  "When  a 
teacher  likes  us,  we  like  her;  when 
she  doesn’t  like  us,  we  can  sense  it 
and  naturally  we  don’t  like  her.” 

I  think  we  sometimes  forget  that 
teen-agers  react  in  the  same  way  as 
we  do  to  similar  situations;  they  sim¬ 
ply  tend  to  be  more  demonstrative  in 
their  feelings. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Los  Angeles 
who  teaches  business  subjects  in  jim- 
ior  high  school  has  hardly  any  disci¬ 
pline  problems.  A  visit  to  her  class¬ 
room  soon  showed  me  why.  First  of 
all,  the  woman  is  a  lady  in  every 
respect.  She  is  always  well-dressed, 
poised,  even-tempered,  and  soft- 
spoken.  In  the  classroom,  she  treats 
her  students  with  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  that  she  would  show  her  guests 
at  a  tea  or  dinner  party,  and  she  is 
quick  to  explain  the  reasons  for  any 
procedures  she  uses.  Her  classroom 
is  as  tastefully  appointed  as  her  home. 
She  has  respect  for  her  students;  why 
shouldn’t  they  have  respect  for  her? 


And  she  has  the  respect  of  adminis¬ 
trators,  colleagues,  and  friends.  In 
short,  she  does  a  good  job  of  selling 
her  subject. 

No  teacher  will  gain  respect  unless 
he  knows  his  subject  matter.  How  do 
we  stack  up  in  this  department?  Are 
we  keeping  abreast  of  current  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  field  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  through  professional  reading, 
attendance  at  meetings,  and  research 
of  our  own?  Are  we  taking  courses 
(not  necessarily  business  courses)  to 
keep  us  mentally  awake  and  to  make 
us  wiser  and  more  interesting? 

Is  our  training  adequate?  Notice 
that  I  use  the  verb  is— not  was.  'The 
methods  studied  in  education  classes 
twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  may  leave 
much  to  be  desired  by  present-day 
standards.  A  teacher  should  ask  him¬ 
self:  “Do  I  command  respect  through 
my  progressiveness  and  my  flexibility? 
How  much  have  I  changed  my  course 
or  courses  since  I  started  teaching- 
years  ago?  When  I  hear  a  new  teach¬ 
ing  idea  presented,  do  I  experiment, 
or  do  I  react  by  repeating  to  myself 
one  of  the  conventional  progress- 
killers,  such  as,  'It’s  too  radical  a 
change,’  or  ‘He  doesn’t  have  the  kind 
of  students  I  have’?” 

“Packaging”  Your  Product 

An  important  consideration  in 
making  a  product  salable  is  packag¬ 
ing.  To  carry  the  parallel  into  teach¬ 
ing:  On  a  recent  classroom  visit,  1 
saw  a  teacher  who  was  wearing  a 
double-breasted  black  suit  jacket, 
brown  trousers,  a  blue  and  white 
checked  shirt  with  a  yellow  necktie, 
and— believe  it  or  not— sneakers.  He 
would  probably  be  utterly  unable  to 
imderstand  why  students  often  con¬ 
sider  teachers  peculiar. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  can 
depart  from  the  norm  with  positive 
effects.  I  once  walked  into  a  class¬ 
room  where  the  chairs  were  arranged 
in  a  semicircle.  When  I  asked  the 
teacher  why,  she  replied,  “No  reason, 
except  that  it  gives  the  students  the 
idea  that  this  course  is  going  to  be 
something  different.”  'This  strikes  me 
as  being  a  worth-while  objective. 

What  have  we  done  to  make  our 
classroom  atmosphere  more  pleasant? 
We  know  that  a  pleasing  environ¬ 
ment  makes  for  better  work;  but  do 
we  apply  this  knowledge  to  our  class¬ 
rooms?  Today’s  textbooks  are  more 
attractive  in  format  and  more  read¬ 
able;  school  buildings  are  more  in 
keeping  with  ciurent  architectural  and 
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decorative  trends.  The  classroom  it¬ 
self  must  keep  pace. 

A  teacher  with  broad  interests  is 
likely  to  be  respected.  A  casual  re¬ 
mark  made  to  me  on  a  New  York 
subway  train  has  had  a  significant 
impact  cm  my  thinking  about  myself 
in  relation  to  my  profession.  A  fel¬ 
low  sitting  next  to  me  said,  “111  bet 
you  ten  to  one  those  three  gals  get 
off  at  Columbia.”  “How  do  you 
know?”  I  said.  He  answered  “They’re 
schoolteachers— can’t  you  tell  by 
looking?”  I  began  to  wonder  if  I 
Icmked  like  a  schoolteacher.  I’m  not 
ashamed  of  being  a  teacher— on  the 
t'ontrary.  I’m  proud  of  it-but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  be  categorized,  no 
matter  what  my  profession  was. 

Ehiring  the  several  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  conversation,  I’ve 
gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
people  who  Icmk  like  their  professions 
are  people  who  work  too  many  hours 
a  day.  More  important,  such  people 
are  not  the  best-functioning  members 
of  their  profession.  If  you  are  work¬ 
ing  more  than  45  hours  a  week  (in¬ 
cluding  the  time  you  spend  grading 
papers),  you’ve  probably  reached  the 
point  where  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  sets  in,  and  with  each  additional 
hour  you  are  becoming  a  less  effec¬ 
tive  teacher. 

One  victim  of  the  law.'of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  was  the  teacher  who  had 
worked  out  elaborate  mathematical 
tables  in  order  to  justify  the  grades 
he  gave.  He’d  never  had  to  justify 
a  grade— but  he  wanted  to  be  ready 
if  the  occasion  ever  arose.  'This 
teacher  had  been  testing  when  he 
should  have  been  teaching,  and  grad¬ 
ing  when  he  should  have  been  grow¬ 
ing. 

Keep  your  mind  active  by  having 
many  interests,  keep  informed  in 
your  field  and  other  fields  as  well,  be 
interested  in  your  students,  teach  well, 
and  you  will  need  have  no  worries 
about  selling  your  subject— it  will  sell 
itself.  And  you  will  need  have  no 
worries  about  looking  like  your  pro¬ 
fession— you  will  look  like  a  person 
that  others  will  wapt  to  meet  and 
know. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE;  father  Raphael’s 
master’s  thesis  C'A  Short  History  of 
Stenography  through  the  Fifth  Cen¬ 
tury”),  discussed  by  Helen  Green  in 
her  September  colunm,  was  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  L. 
Rowe  at  the  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  where  Dr.  Green  served  as  a 
visiting  staff  member  for  this  year’s 
summer  session. 
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1  Have  you  any  Whos  in  your  classes? 

If  you  aren’t  sure,  borrow  a  copy  of  Horton  Hears  a  Who,  by  Dr.  Seuss 
(Random  House,  1954),  from  almost  any  of  your  small-fry  friends  and 
find  out.  By  all  means,  ask  to  read  the  story  to  them,  or  vice  versa  if  they’ve 
joined  the  “reading  set”;  for  Horton  and  the  Whos  is  an  adventure  that 
needs  to  be  shared.  You’ll  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  it  takes  to  connect 
with  a  copy  by  the  sheer  delight  you  will  have  in  reading  such  captivating 
fantasy  and  by  your  reflections  on  Dr.  Seuss’s  perceptive  philosophy, 
i  The  Whos  that  Horton  finds  live  on  a  swirling  speck  of  dust  and  are 
so  tiny  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  or  heard  by  people,  who  really  don’t 
look  and  listen.  Horton  (the  elephant)  hears  them  and  decides  to  help 
them  “because  after  all,  a  person’s  a  person,  no  matter  how  small."  And 
help  them  he  does.  To  keep  their  tiny  speck  of  dust  from  being  trampled 
on,  he  puts  it  on  top  of  a  clover  leaf  and  carries  it  around  in  his  tnmk— 
derided  by  all  the  other  jungle  people,  who  aren’t  so  discerning  or  kindly 
i  as  Horton.  They  think  he  is  crazy  when  he  tells  them  his  clover  has  a  speck 
*  of  dust  on  it  that  is  inhabited  by  a  whole  order  of  tiny  people  called  Whos 
and  that  they  have  rights  and  needs  the  same  as  everybody  else  does  be¬ 
cause  “a  persons  a  person,  no  matter  how  small.” 

The  Whos  are  quite  like  other  persons,  even  though  they  are  small. 
They  have  streets  and  houses  and  libraries,  a  mayor,  lovely  children,  and 
an  orderly  way  of  life.  But  the  Whos  and  Horton  nm  into  a  peck  of 
f  trouble.  Goaded  on  by  the  rabble-rousing  kangaroos,  a  horrid,  huge  bird 

I  snatches  the  clover  from  Horton’s  trunk  and  throws  it  away  in,  of  all 

places,  a  clover  patch— so  Horton  won’t  be  able  to  find  his  clover  and  help 
J  the  Whos  any  more.  But  according  to  Horton’s  way  of  thinking,  he  has 
to  find  them.  Says  he,  “I  simply  must  help  them.  Because  after  all,  A 
persons  a  person.  No  matter  Iww  small."  But— read  the  story  for  yourself. 


Now  back  to  those  Whos  in  your  classes— and  mine.  They  aren’t 
so  small  physically  that  nobody  sees  or  hears  them;  but  many  a  child  goes 
from  first  grade  right  on  through  high  school  (imless  he  drops  out  before¬ 
hand)  being  a  Who  whom  no  teacher  ever  really  sees  as  a  person.  He’s  the 
one  who  never  shines  at  anything— imless  it’s  at  not  shining.  He  isn’t  the 
bad  boy,  nor  the  sullen  girl,  nor  the  star  athlete,  nor  the  best  scholar,  nor 
the  most  popular,  nor  the  most  helpful.  He’s  not  even  the  dullest  student. 
He’s  just  there,  with  nobody  noticing  that  he  is  a  special  person.  He’s  like 
the  promising  young  medical  student  who  recently  said  that  not  until  he 
was  in  junior  high  did  any  teacher  ever  take  any  particular  notice  of  him. 
“I  got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  reading,  so  everybody  sort  (rf  marked  me  off 
as  a  dullard  and  let  it  go  at  that,  I  guess.  I  was  just  there.  Then  this 
junior  high  teacher  caught  up  with  me  after  school  one  day  and  told  me  I 
had  turned  in  the  best  answer  he  had  ever  had  to  some  question.  1  think 
you  have  a  fine  brain,’  he  said.  Tou  can  really  do  something  with  it  if 
you  try.’  That  started  changing  my  whole  life,”  the  young  man  added. 
“For  the  first  time,  I  had  made  an  impression  on  a  teacher.  At  least  it  was 
the  first  time  a  teacher  ever  saw  that  I  had  possibilities  and  potentialities. 
I  had  begun  to  doubt  that  I  had  any  myself.  Up  to  that  moment.  I’d  been 
just  a  nobody  in  school.”  (Or  a  Who,  maybe— whom  only  perceptive  folks 
like  Horton  or  that  teacher  see  and  hear  as  the  persons  they  really  are.) 

How  many  Whos  can  you  spot  in  your  classes  who  need  help  and 
recognition?  As  teachers,  we  would  do  well  to  look  at  and  listen  to  each 
student  with  the  sensitive  perception  of  Horton,  because  after  all,  “a  per¬ 
sons  a  person,  no  matter  how  small,"  isn’t  he? 
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TESTING  &  GRADING 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

In  evaluating  the  brief  forms,  you 
may  give  an  “A”  grade  for  a  perfect 
list,  a  “B”  grade  for  one  error,  etc. 
Since  brief  forms  must  be  automa¬ 
tized  as  well  as  memorized,  insisting 
on  a  perfect  list  for  the  “A"  grade 
seems  justifiable. 

Study  the  marked  transcripts  to 
determine  the  dictation  rates  you 
will  employ  in  the  next  tests.  When 
you  have  some  students  succeeding 
at  the  60  rate,  add  a  one-minute 
letter  at  70  to  the  next  test.  When 
you  find  that  almost  no  one  is  bother¬ 
ing  with  a  40  take,  eliminate  it  from 
the  next  test.  As  soon  as  you  have 
some  students  succeeding  with  the 
80  and  90  rates,  include  a  two-minute 
take  at  60  words  a  minute  and  one  at 
50  in  the  next  test.  Have  students 
transcribe  either  of  these  takes  and 
evaluate  them  according  to  the  grad¬ 
ing  scale. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  series  of 
eight  self-appraisal  tests,  you  and 
your  students  will  have  a  very  good 
idea  of  your  achievements  for  the 
semester.  No  final  examination  should 
be  necessary.  In  the  event  that  one 
is  required  in  your  school,  however, 
it  should  take  the  same  form  as  the 
eight  self-appraisal  tests,  except  that 
it  may  be  longer  and  contain  more 
optional  takes. 

There's  no  conflict  between  testing 
and  teaching  in  shorthand.  Testing 
and  grading  are  parts  of  good  teach¬ 
ing.  There  is,  in  fact,  probably  no 
area  in  all  learning  in  which  the  need 
for  continuous  evaluation  is  present 
as  in  the  learning  of  skills.  In  learning 
shorthand,  testing  and  teaching  are 
mutually  conditioning  factors  in  the 
learning  process;  each  is  essential. 

You  will  agree,  I  think,  that  a 
legitimate  ptupose  for  testing  in  rfiort- 
hand  is  to  help  the  student  become 
aware  of  his  progress.  But,  measuring 
the  amount  of  skill  that  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  in  order  to  furnish  you  and 
the  student  dues  to  his  competence 
is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  that  a  student  in  your  short¬ 
hand  dass  can  take  dictation  at  a 
certain  rate.  It  is  even  nwre  impor¬ 
tant  to  find  out  why  he  cannot  take 
it  at  a  higher  rate.  To  do  so  wiU 
require  additional  testing  and  evalu¬ 
ation.  The  cyde  continues  until  test¬ 
ing  and  evaluation  become  concomi¬ 
tant  aspects  of  your  teaching.  You 
will  be  a  better  teacher  when  Aey 
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Government  organization.  The  latest  edition  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Organization  Manual,  which  fists  all  Government  agencies  and  key 
personnel,  is  now  available  for  $1.50.  Send  remittance  with  your  order 
and  ask  for  Catalog  No.  GS  4.109:960  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  OflBce,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Duplicating  film.  A  16mm  sound  film  that  demonstrates  how  to  prepare 
a  master  and  how  to  run  a  duplicating  machine  is  Duplicating  by  the 
Spirit  Method.  The  14-minute  film  costs  $150  in  color  and  $75  in  blade 
and  white.  Rental  is  $7.50  for  the  color  version  and  $5  for  blade  and  white. 
It  is  available  from  Bailey  Films,  Inc.,  6509  De  Longpre  Avenue,  Holly¬ 
wood  28,  Calif. 

Mathematics  careers.  Two  helpful  publications  are  Guidance  Pamphlet 
in  Mathematics  for  High  School  Students  (25  cents)  and  the  Mathematics 
Student  Journal  (10  cents  an  issue).  Both  may  be  ordered  from  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1201  16  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Business  management.  A  good  source  for  information  on  this  subject 
is  the  Bureau  of  Business  Management,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  Urbana,  Ill.  Some  new  titles: 
Your  Family's  Future  (50  cents).  Practical  Sales  Management  ($1),  Retail 
Merchandise  Bookshelf  (35  cents),  Work  Incentives  for  Your  Personnel 
(35  cents).  Ask  for  a  current  list. 

Economics  careers.  Economics  as  a  Career  is  a  booklet  containing  two 
lectures  given  to  high  school  students  by  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Operations  Research  Office  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  can  be  ordered  from  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  2  West  46  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Office  layout.  An  office  planning  and  layout  kit  features  templates  that 
can  be  pressed  to  the  planning  board  and  stick  without  use  of  any  adhesive. 
The  Office  Equipment  Layout  Kit  ranges  in  price  from  $9.95  for  the  student 
kit  to  $65  for  the  deliue  Idt.  For  complete  information,  write  to  Planoramics, 
631  East  First  Street,  Boston  27,  Mass. 

Enrichment  records.  These  records,  based  on  Landmark  Books,  were 
developed  to  help  young  people  learn  about  their  American  heritage  and 
become  better  citizens.  Although  designed  primarily  for  history  classes, 
several  records  are  applicable  to  general  business:  The  Pony  Express;  Our 
Independence  and  the  Constitution;  The  Wright  Brothers  ($4.29  each);  and 
The  First  Overland  Mail  ($5.29).  For  a  complete  list,  ask  Enrichment 
Teaching  Materials,  246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Source  book.  A  good  guide  to  many  items  that  can  be  used  as  teaching 
aids  is  1001  Valuable  Things  Free,  a  paperback  book.  It  is  available  in 
most  book  stores  or  may  be  ordered  for  35  cents  from  Bantam  Books,  Inc., 
25  West  45  Street,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Film  ideas.  Several  booklets  that  show  how  films  can  best  be  used  in  the 
classroom  are  A  Treasure  Chest  of  Audio-Visual  Ideas,  Audio-Visual  Ideas 
for  Religious  Education,  and  How  Industry  Profits  from  the  Use  of  Sound 
Films.  They  are  free  from  Victor  Animatograph  Corp.,  Educational  In¬ 
formation  Division,  Plainville,  Conn. 
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THE  PHONE  RANG 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

ence  in  November.  Again,  it  was  a 
friend  and  I  could  not  refuse— so  I 
had  yet  another  assignment.  1  began 
to  wonder  whether  repercussions 
from  the  speech  would  ever  cease. 

One  sunny  afternoon  about  two 
weeks  later,  I  was  sitting  on  the  back 
porch  browsing  through  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  When  I  came  to  the  page  on 
which  the  feature  “White  Collar  Girl” 
appears,  I  was  astonished  to  see  that 
it  was  devoted  to  my  research.  It 
turned  out  that  my  colleagues  had 
seen  it,  too,  and  it  caused  much  com¬ 
ment.  Again,  an  accolade  came  my 
way  via  a  state-wide  professional  pub¬ 
lication,  once  more  arousing  interest 
among  my  colleagues. 

And,  just  as  things  seemed  normal 
again,  I  received  a  note  from  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  professional  magazine.  Ap¬ 
parently  a  critical  letter  had  ctHne  to 
his  desk  from  a  well-known  teacher 
and  author.  He  sent  me  a  copy  of  it 
and  asked  me  to  prepare  a  rebuttal; 
both  the  letter  and  the  rebuttal  were 
to  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
his  magazine.  It  took  me  an  entire 
weekend  to  prepare  the  reply. 

Believe  it  or  not,  things  did  settle 
down  near  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I 
began  collecting  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles  on  what  to  wear  and 
what  to  see  on  that  trip  abroad. 

To  paraphrase  a  song  of  a  few 
decades  ago;  Oo-oo-oo,  what  a  little 
phone  call  can  dol 


NIGHT  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

The  hours  that  a  teacher  spends  in 
night  school  are  equal  in  importance 
to  those  he  spends  in  day  school.  In 
both  instances,  human  beings  are  his 
charges,  and  they  look  to  him  for 
knowledge,  skills,  guidance,  approval, 
and  recognition.  In  the  rush  of  our 
daily  lives,  I  think  too  many  of  us 
overlook  the  enormous  influence  that 
the  teacher  exerts  on  the  young  (and 
often  on  the  not-so-young)  in  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  them.  Also,  we  sometimes 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  account¬ 
ability  that  teachers  owe  to  society  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  profession. 

By  using  a  little  ingenuity,  simple, 
but  geared  to  maintain  students’  mo¬ 
rale  and  improve  their  training,  the 
night  school  teacher  can  make  his 
experience  a  gratifying  one. 


If  you  have  been  too  busy  the  past  couple 
of  months  to  check  the  teachers  manual  correlated  to  your  text,  take  some 
time  to  look  it  over.  In  fact,  do  more  than  just  look  it  over,  read  and  study 
it.  Find  out  what  the  authors  had  in  mind. 

These  manuals  have  much  valuable  information.  They  are  of  great  help 
if  you  are  a  new  teacher,  and  if  you  are  an  “old  timer,”  they  can  give  your 
instructional  pattern  a  new  lift  or  twist. 

Talkmg  about  new  twists,  have  you  ever  thought  of  using  colored  chalk 
for  some  of  your  presentations?  When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  friend  recently, 

1  had  to  explain  that  1  meant  only  one  color,  other  than  white.  I  can  just 
see  someone  trying  to  use  a  different  color  chalk  for  each  aspect  of  the  class 
presentation:  pink  for  brief  forms,  yellow  for  sentences,  green  for  theory. 
I’d  be  all  mixed  up  trying  to  find  the  right  color  for  the  next  outline. 
That,  of  course,  is  carrying  the  idea  to  an  extreme. 

Seriously,  though,  one  of  these  days  you  might  want  to  give  your  chalk- 
Ixjard  presentation  a  little  added  punch.  Whip  out  a  bright  red  for  dem¬ 
onstrating  yoinr  outlines  on  the  chalkboard  and  watch  your  class  perk  up. 

After  you  have  written  outlines,  sentences,  or  a  letter  on  the  chalkboard 
(in  color  or  in  white),  keep  the  shorthand  there  for  a  while.  Circulate 
around  the  room  as  you  continue  the  lesson  and  keep  glancing  at  your  out¬ 
lines.  You  might  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  some  “blind”  spots  in 
the  room.  This  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  some  of  your  students  do  not 
read  so  well  from  the  board.  If  so,  what  can  you  do  about  it?  Well,  short 
of  rebuilding  the  school,  you  might  use  different  sections  of  the  chalkboard 
or  make  your  outlines  a  little  larger  or  even  try  a  rotating  seating  plan. 

“But  I’m  a  traditional  teacher.  I  would  never  think  of  any  seating  ar¬ 
rangement  other  than  alphabetical— how  else  could  I  keep  my  roll  book?” 

( Not  actually  said,  but  certainly  indicated  in  other  ways  by  many  teachers. ) 

Well,  here’s  a  c-hance  to  put  into  practice  the  exhortation  of  Dr.  Hamden 
Forkner.  At  a  workshop  in  San  Diego  this  summer,  he  urged  several  times 
that  we  should  “try  everything.”  Make  a  change.  Experiment.  What  are 
we  doing  today  that  we  didn’t  do  yesterday,  last  month,  last  year? 

Of  course,  you  and  I  know  that  some  things  that  work  for  some  teachers 
will  not  work  for  others;  but,  unless  we  do  a  little  experimenting,  how 
will  we  ever  find  out  which  are  the  ideas  for  us? 

By  the  way,  maybe  the  position  of  your  chalkboard  is  not  the  reason 
some  of  your  students  are  doing  less  well  than  you  think  they  should. 
Have  you  checked  with  your  school  nurse  to  find  out  if  any  of  your  students 
have  hearing  difficulties  or  eye  trouble?  If  your  school  doesn’t  have  a  nurse, 
check  your  students’  cumulative  records.  They  will  give  you  a  great  deal 
of  information  that  may  prove  helpful  in  assisting  your  students. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  Sally  could  hear  last  year  she  can  hear 
equally  well  this  year.  Students  are  often  extremely  self-conscious  about 
such  matters  and  don’t  want  to  talk  alx>ut  them.  Keep  watch  for  indica¬ 
tions  that  any  of  your  students  need  this  type  of  help. 


For  help  in  solving  all  kinds  of  teaching  problems  and  for  some  ideas 
to  perk  up  your  teaching,  the  business  education  magazines  are  very  use¬ 
ful.  What  do  you  do  with  your  old  copies?  Throw  them  away?  Store  them 
on  the  top  shelf  where  they  are  almost  impossible  to  get  at?  Ask  your 
librarian  what  she  does.  She  will  probably  tell  you  that  she  case  binds  them. 

Ca.se  binding  is  a  very  simple  way  of  putting  a  hard  cover  on  a  year’s 
issues.  You  can  learn  how  to  do  it  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Labor  and 
materials  will  not,  or  should  not,  cost  you  more  than  a  dollar  a  volume  for 
a  magazine  the  size  of  this  one.  Your  back  issues  will  then  be  available  to 
you  and  your  students  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
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...KNOWN  AS  THE  TEACHERS’  HOUR! 


A  time  to  relax-a  time  to  reflect!  Are  the  fledglings  pro¬ 
gressing  ?  How’s  their  technique . . .  speed-stance-stroke  ? 
It’s  satisfying  to  be  a  perfectionist... and  to  help  develop 
this  in  other  minds  and  hands.  Credit,  too  for  the  pre¬ 
cision-built  Olympia  Typewriters... serving  as  partners 
in  perfection. 

These  superb  typewriters  come  fully-equipped  with  the 
finest,  most  advanced  typing  aids. ..from  exclusive 
spring-cushioned  keytops  to  convenient  half-spacing. 
Features  that  are  easier  to  teach  with... to  learn  on! 
Important,  too,  is  Olympia’s  reputation  for  easy,  quiet, 
trouble-free  performance,  year  after  year... cutting 
maintenance  costs  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


No  wonder  more  and  more  schools,  from  coast  to  coast, 
are  selecting  Olympia.  Why  not  put  one  to  the  test  your- 
self-before  you  decide  on  any  other  typewriter! 


Writet  best  of^raU—becauseWit’s  built  best  of  all!” 


{SPECIAL 
{  OFFER 

g  A  FREE  COPY  OF 
■  ALAN  e.  LLOYD’S 
I  "Tbi  Typing 
I  Teacher  As 
I  A  Teehnictan" 

*  ...aa  ialertaativt 

•  lariM  tf  artteiat  oa 
tha  Sayalapaiaat, 

•  aratactiaa,  cerrae- 


OLYMPIA  DIVISION  BEB  j 

Inter-Continental  Trading  Corp.  | 

90  West  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York  | 

Gentlemen  t  a 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Alan  C.  Lloyd’s  f 
articles... "The  Typing  Teacher  As  A  | 
Technician". . .  to  the  address  below.  g 


»ae _ State. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Professional 


Report 


Higher  standards 

.  .  .  for  teachers  will  be  required  by  the  Kew  York  State 
Education  Department.  Beginning  in  1963,  the  new  certifi¬ 
cation  requirements  will  place  more  emphasis  on  subject 
or  content  courses  and  less  on  courses  in  teaching  methods. 
The  Department  is  also  working  on  a  plan  that  would  allow 
"unusually  capable  persons  with  demonstrated  ability"  to 
become  public  school  teachers  even  if  they  did  not  meet  the 
usual  certification  requirements. 

Graduate  education 

...  is  discussed  in  a  new  book  by  Bernard  Berelson, 
director  of  Columbia  University’s  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
research.  Graduat e  Education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
result  of  a  two-year  study  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  New  York.  Dr.  Berelson  feels  that  the  charge  that 
graduate  education  today  neglects  teacher  training  by 
concentrating  on  research  is  not  true.  He  is  opposed  to 
attempts  to  Introduce  general  education  and  interdepart¬ 
mental  study  into  graduate  education.  Such  "reforms,"  he 
says,  lead  to  scattered  and  shallow  scholarship.  He  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  present  pattern  of  the  American  gradu¬ 
ate  school,  but  is  critical  of  "writing  deficiencies"  of 
the  students.  "Poor  writing  and  the  associated  bad  organi¬ 
zation  of  research  and  scholarly  reports  is  so  general 
across  the  fields,  so  indicative  of  unclear  thinking  and 
analysis,  and  so  costly  of  the  time  and  resources  of  others 
that  some  intensive  efforts  at  improving  the  situation 
seems  to  be  required,"  he  says. 

Teaching  machines 

.  .  .  are  provoking  violently  partisan  debate  among  educa¬ 
tors,  the  New  York  Times  notes  editorially.  This  "opens  up 
the  danger  that,  like  so  many  previous  innovations  in  edu¬ 
cation,  this  one  will  be  rendered  less  effective  by  being 
over-advertised  by  uncritical  enthusiasts  and  underesti¬ 
mated  by  equally  uncritical  defenders  of  the  status  quo," 
the  Times  warns. 


PEOPLE 


•  Merle  W.  Wood  is  the  new 
supervisor  of  business  educati(Mi  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  had  been  an 
instructor  at  Lincoln  High  School  in 
that  city  for  the  past  seven  years.  He 
is  treasurer  of  the  Iowa  BEA  and  a 
member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

•  Douglas  T.  Adamson  has  been 
appointed  associate  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  E^Iucation  of  the  New 


Douglas  T.  Adamson 


York  State  Education  Department. 
Mr.  Adamson  has  been  chairman  of 
the  business  division  at  Delhi  (N.Y.) 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute. 
He  is  a  member  of  EBTA  and  New 
York  BTA. 


Ability  to  spell 

•  .  .  may,  to  some  extent,  be  determined  by  heredity,  some 
scientists  believe.  In  studies  of  identical  and  fraternal 
twins  it  was  found  that  heredity  plays  a  part  in  ability 
to  spell,  ability  to  discriminate  pitch,  and  having  good 
reasoning  power.  That  "born  speller"  in  your  class  may  be 
Just  that.  But  the  biologists  point  out  that  although 
heredity  may  play  a  part,  training  accounts  for  most  of 
one's  ability  to  spell. 


•  Thomas  L.  Foster  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty  of  Utah  State 
University  to  be  in  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  secretarial  science 
programs  at  that  school.  The  imiver- 
sity  has  just  begun  oflFering  work  on 
the  masters  degree  level  in  business 
education. 

Doctor  Foster  was  formerly  chair¬ 
man  of  the  division  of  business  (rf 
Howard  Payne  College,  Bronwood, 
Texas.  He  has  taught  in  colleges  in 
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Start  a  girl 
up  the  ladder 
to  a  better 
job  with 


Thomas  L.  Foster 

Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  California. 
Professional  organizations  of  which 
he  is  a  member  include  Phi  Delta 
tCappa,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  NBTA, 
UBEA,  Texas  BEA,  and  West  Texas 
BEA; 


more  money, 


Erase  Without 


a  Tracer 


•  E.  John  Cradoni  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distributive  Education  of  the  New 


Get  famous 
A.W.Faber 

Eraser  Sny* 


Th«  •riginal  gray  arotar  paini 
— olwoyt  bait  for  arotlng. 


used  by  more 
able  secretaries 


than  all  other 


pencil  shaped 


erasers 


combined. 


70998  with  brush  20c.  7099  with¬ 
out  brush  10c.  Insist  on  tho 
orifinol  and  fonuina  ErasorStik 
with  tho  rofistorod  trada  mark. 


E.  John  Cradoni 

York  State  Eklucation  Department. 
He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana,  since  1958. 

Doctor  Cradoni  is  a  member  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  NBTA 
American  Management  Association, 
and  the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


SAPHIR  HAND 
SHARPENER 

works  like  magic. 

Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your 
EraserStik — then  stops 
sharpening. 

If  you  use 

one,  you  need  Hb 
the  other.  Ask 
your  Stationer. 

A.W.Fober-Cosfe/1 

Pencil  Co.,  Inc.,  Nawark  3,  N.  J. 


•  The  Southern  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  will  hold  its  thirty- 


eighth  annual  convention  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  25,  and  26  at  the  Atlanta- 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ceorgia.  The 
convention  theme  is  “Business  Elduca- 
tion— A  Challenge  for  All.”  The  times 
shown  in  the  following  program  are 
subject  to  change. 

Thursday,  November  24 

7:45-8:45  a.m.  —  UBEA  Breaiefast. 
Presiding:  Hollis  Cuy,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  UBEA. 

9:00  a.m.  —  UBEA  Representative 
Assembly.  Presiding:  Cladys  Bahr, 
president,  UBEA. 

6:00  p.m.— Official  Reception. 

7:00  p.m.— Fellowship  Dinner. 
Speaker:  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 

Friday,  November  25 

7:45  a.m.  —  FBLA  Sponsors  Break¬ 
fast.  Presiding:  Frank  Herndon, 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Wom¬ 
en,  Columbus. 

9:15-10:30  a.m.— First  Ceneral  Ses¬ 
sion.  Presiding:  Hulda  Erath,  pres¬ 
ident,  SBEA,  University  of  South¬ 
western  Louisiana,  Lafayette. 
Speaker:  Russell  Hosier,  president, 
NABTE,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.  Topic:  “T’\e  Challenges 
in  Business  Education.” 

10:45  a.m. -12:15  p.m.  —  Divisional 
Meetings: 

Secondary  Schools.  Chairman:  Carl 
Jorgensen,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Richmond,  Va.  Vice-chair¬ 
man:  Sarah  Dean  West ,  Sylvan 
High  School,  Atlanta,  Ca.  Secretary: 
Ethel  Plock,  Ahrens  Trade  School, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Topic:  “Meeting  the 
Challenge  by  Teaching  Business 
English.”  Speaker:  Dorothy  E.  Lee, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Professional  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Private  Business  Schools.  Chairman: 
Milo  Kirkpatrick,  Jr.,  King’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Charlotte,  N.C.  Topic: 
“The  Importance  of  Production 
Typewriting.”  Speaker:  T.  James 
Crawford,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

Junior  Colleges.  Chairman:  Eleanor 
R.  Dixon,  Manatee  College,  Braden¬ 
ton,  Fla.  Vice-chairman:  Sara  Best, 
Walker  College,  Jasper,  Ala.  Secre¬ 
tary:  Mary  E.  McCain,  Averett  Col¬ 
lege,  Danville,  Va.  Topic:  “Human 
Relations  in  Business.”  Speedier: 
Edwin  C.  Marotte,  president,  At¬ 
lanta  chapter,  NOMA.  Topic:  “The 
Business  Man  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Educator.”  Speaker:  Curtis  Bishop, 
Averett  College,  Danville,  Va. 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Chair¬ 
man:  G.  H.  Parker,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Vice-chair¬ 
man:  Kenneth  Roach,  University  of 
Ceorgia,  Athens.  Secretary:  Mary 
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Lib  Vance,  Mercer  University,  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.  Topic:  “Implications  of 
Recent  Forces  and  Trends  i.»  Colle¬ 
giate  Education.”  Speaker:  Hannon 
Wilson,  South-Western  Publishing  j 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  j 

12:30-2:15  p.m.— Delta  Pi  Epsilon- 
Luncheon.  Presiding:  Eleanor 
Brown,  president.  Omega  Chapter, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Speaker:  D.  B. 
Roark,  Mississippi  Chemical  Corp., 
Yazoo  City. 

3:00-5:00  p.m.— Sectional  Meetings. 

Basic  Business.  Chairman:  James  L. 
White,  East  Carolina  College, 
Greenville,  N.C.  Vice  -  chairman: 
James  W.  Loyd,  East  Tennessee 
State  College,  Johnson  City.  Secre¬ 
tary:  Mary  McCinty,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Professional  Institute.  Mod¬ 
erator:  Kenneth  Zimmer,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Professional  Institute.  Panel 
members:  Gladys  Bahr,  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  Winnetka, 
Ill.;  Harold  Gilbreth,  Winthrop  Col¬ 
lege,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.;  Gladys  Peck, 
supervisor  of  business  education. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Ray  Price,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


Prepare  your  students 
for  what  lies  ahead, 
show  them . . . 

“Automation 
in  today’s 
modern  office 


Administration  and  Supervision. 
Chairman:  Wilson  Ashby,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  University.  Vice- 
chairman:  Richard  Clanton,  Loui¬ 
siana  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Baton  Rouge.  Secretary:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Harris,  Radford  (Va.)  College. 
Topic:  “Administrators  and  Super¬ 
visors  Accept  the  Challenge  to 
Business  Education.”  Moderator: 
Lytle  Fowler,  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  University.  Panel  members: 
Enos  Perry,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles 
Nix,  West  High  School,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Newton  Oakes,  North  Geor¬ 
gia  College,  Dahlonega. 

Clerical  Practice.  Chairman:  J. 
Curtis  Hall,  Auburn  (Ala.)  Univer¬ 
sity.  Vice-chairman:  Leon  Ellis, 
Hillsborough  High  School,  Tampa, 
Fla.  Secretary:  Ellen  Moore,  Flor¬ 
ence  (Ala.)  State  College.  Theme: 
“How  to  Dawdle  Less  and  Teach 
More  in  Clerical  Practice.”  Topics: 
Teaching  Clerical  Practice:  With¬ 
out  the  Use  of  Office  Machines;  by 
the  Case  Method;  by  the  Project  ] 
Method;  by  the  Committee  Method. 
Demonstrators:  Harry  Huffman, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg;  Marie  Ann  Oesterling, 
Hewitt-Trussville  (Ala.)  High 
School;  Richard  Green,  Washing¬ 
ton-Lee  High  School,  Arlington, 
Va.;  Doris  B.  Reed,  Jordan  Voca¬ 
tional  High  School,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. 
Chairman:  James  Wykle,  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Vice-chairman:  Harry  Swain, 
Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson, 
N.C.  Secretary:  Harold  B.  Kane, 


Are  your  students  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  automated  office?  You  can 
help  them  immeasurably  by  showing  this  special,  twenty-minute  educational  film¬ 
strip  which  provides  an  easily  understandable  explanation  of  the  nev/ .common- 
language  data  processing  machines.  In  clear,  nontechnical  terms,  this  color  film¬ 
strip  tells  how  these  amazing  new  machines  speed  up  modern  business  paperwork. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THESE  OTHER  FRIDEN  FREE  TEACHING  AIDS: 
Typing  Practice  Material,  Dictation  Exercises,  Automatic  Calculator  Qassroom 
Demonstration,  Calculator  Instruction  Booklet,  Bulletin  Board  Poster,  Proofread¬ 
ing  Exercise,  Correspondence  Projects,  Student  Certificate  and  Test. 

To  arrange  a  free  showing  of  the  filmstrip  or  to  obtain  free  teaching  aids,  write: 
Friden,  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  California.  Your  local  Friden  office  will  also  be  happy 
to  arrange  an  educational  field  trip  to  show  your  students  actual  demonstrations 
of  office  automation  equipment.  ©  i«o  r«iotN,  me. 


SALKS.  SKRVICK  AND  INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT  THK  U.  S.  AND  WORLD 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  MIMEOGRAPHING 


Savannah  (Ga.)  Vocational  School. 
Topic:  “Case  Problems  for  the 
Teaching  of  Bookkeeping  and  Ac¬ 
counting.”  Moderator;  J  Marshall 
Hanna,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  Panel  members:  Eileen  T. 
Altrock,  East  Atlanta  (Ca.)  High 
School;  Vance  T.  Littlejohn,  Wom¬ 
an’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro;  Arthur 
W’alker,  Virginia  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  Richmond; 
Rebecca  Perkins.  Murphy  High 
School,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Secretarial.  Chairman:  Woodie  L. 
Tucker,  Richmond  (Va.)  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute.  Vice-chairman: 
Evelyn  Withers,  F’rank  L.  Ashley 
High  School,  Gastonia,  N.C.  Secre¬ 
tary:  Mary  Marshall  Beard,  West 
Fulton  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ca. 
Topic:  “Education  for  Top-Level 
Secretarial  Positions.”  Speaker: 
George  A.  Wagoner,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Topic:  “Op¬ 
portunities  for  Top-Level  Secre¬ 
taries.”  Speaker:  Margaret  Emery, 
Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  Richmond,  V^a. 

7:00-9:00  p.m.  —  Convention  Ban¬ 
quet. 

9:!W-12:00  p.m.— Convention  Ball. 

Saturday,  November  26 

8:00-9:00  a.m.— Special  Breakfasts. 

9:15-11:15  a.m.  — Second  General 
Session.  Presiding:  James  W.  Crews, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
Topic:  “Issues  and  Questions  in 
Business  Education.”  Panel  chair¬ 
man:  Theodore  Woodward,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Panel  participants: 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  professor  emer¬ 
itus,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York;  John  H. 
Moorman,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville;  Lucy  Robinson,  Geor¬ 
gia  State  College  for  Women,  Mil- 
ledgeville;  William  Warren,  Enka 
(N.C.)  High  School;  Gerald  A. 
Porter,  president,  M-PBEA,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

11:15-11:45  a.m.  —  Closing  Session. 
Presiding:  Hulda  Erath,  president, 
SBEA. 


JUST  UFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 


No  dirty  wheels  or  knobs  or  tools  to 
handle.  Just  lift  the  seat  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  The  Ajustrite  patented 
adjusting  mechanism  is  the  reason 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ajustrite 
Chairs  and  Stools  are  in  service  to¬ 
day.  It’s  the  oldest,  the  simplest,  the 
fastest.  And  the  most  trouble-free — 
that's  why  we  guarantee  it  for  10  years! 

30-0AY  FREE  TRIAL  No  obligation. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Ajustrite  ad¬ 
vantages  in  utility,  comfort  and 
economy.  • 

32  Models  for  Factories  •  Schools  • 
Laboratories  •  Hospitals  •  Offices 


Typiin 

Classroom 

CPC-1520 


Typini 

Classroom 

TPC.1S20 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO 

BewRiis  Otmii,  Ohio 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


new  f Of  page 
“Mimeosrnph 
Supplies  Selector' 


seepage  ^ 
“Technl€§me§  qf 
Mimeographing 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

J  toliovM  oyo  (train,  lontlon;  promotM  accuracy, 

/  1^'*"*^  11"  X  1"  (Im:  ftt(  all  dotka,  providaf  for 
•aty  (torogo 

/  Two  convoniont  groovM  for  pont  or  ponciU 

J  Will  not  "wolk"  off  dotk 

J  Attroctlva  colors  (oroon,  bronM,  Ivory,  motalllc 
gray,  postol  yallow) 

J  Smo^  lurfacos  provtda  ooty  doanlng  and  har¬ 
monious  oppoaronca 

/  Constructod  of  long-lasting,  roinforcod  hlgh- 
impoct  polystyron#  plastic 

PRICES 

1-11  Copykook  HoMois  .  $2.00  oock 

12-40  Cagykaok  Holders  .  I.7S  oock 

49-N  Cogyhook  HoMort  .  1.00  each 

07  god  SMra . .  1.50  ooeb 

Pricoo  F.O.R.  Ssa  Dtaga,  MMsrnIa 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Bog*.  R,  1227  Fom  It..  Soa  Ologa  4.  C«HI 


You’ll  never  know  what  mimeo¬ 
graph  can  do  until  you’ve  used 
these  books.  Vital  to  everyone  who 
owns  or  operates  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine.  “Supplies  Selector”  teUs  how 
to  turn  out  copies  as  sharp  and 
clean  as  print.  ‘Techniques^’  has 
special  instructions  for  mimeograph 
operator,  typist  and  artist  For  use 
with  all  makes  of  suitable  stoicil 
duplicating  products. 

Get  both.  Send  25f  to  cover  cost 
of  postage  and  handling  to  A.  B. 
DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE-UO, 
5700  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  48,  Ill. 


•  The  deadline  for  applications 
for  next  year’s  Certified  Professional 
Secretary  examination  is  December  1. 
The  examinations  will  be  given  May 
5  and  6,  1961.  Applicants  must  be  at 
least  twenty-five  years  old,  but  need 
not  be  members  of  the  National  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association,  which  sponsors 
the  program.  Write  to  the  Institute  for 
Certifying  Secretaries,  1103  Grand 
Avenue,  Kansas  City  6,  Missouri. 


DUPLICATING  PRODUCTS 
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.  .  .  Delta  Nu  Chapter  at  Virginia  State 
College,  Petersburg.  The  sponsor  was  Ella 
F.  Mundon  (seated  left). 


.  .  .  Delta  Xi  Chapter  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence.  The  sponsor  was  Loda 
Newcomb  (not  in  picture). 
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.  .  .  Delta  Omicron  Chapter  at  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  State  College.  The  sponsor  was 
Marion  M.  Lamb  (far  right). 
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THREE  NEW  CHAPTERS  of  Pi 

Omega  Pi  were  recently  installed: 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  officers  for  1960- 
61  are  (I  to  r):  E.  P.  Baruth,  McCook 
(Neb.)  Junior  College;  Agnes  Kinney, 
North  High  School,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Gerald  A.  Porter,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman,  president;  and  Thelma 
Olson,  Brookings  (S.D.)  High  School, 
executive  secretary. 


NATIONAL  CHAPTER  AWARD  of 

Pi  Omega  Pi  was  earned  by  the  Omi¬ 
cron  Chapter,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Pittsburg.  Shown  here  are 
the  chapter  officers  (I  to  r):  Donald 
Crawford,  co-sponsor;  Daryl  Stephens, 
historian,  Mona  Ackley,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Joyce  Foltz,  president; 
Myrna  Swanson,  co-editor;  Carol 
Maples,  editor;  and  Dr.  Ralf  J. 
Thomas,  co-sponsor  and  national 
treasurer. 
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Overhead  Projector 

A  new  overhead  projector  has  been 
announced  by  Ozalid.  The  company 
says  that  this  750-watt  projector  gives 
more  light  with  less  heat  than  other 
1000-watt  projectors.  It  permits  pro¬ 
jection  of  large  slides  or  from  a 
smooth  plastic  roll  on  which  the  in- 


Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  777  South  Tripp  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  24,  Ill. 


Paper  Folder 

An  automatic  paper  folding  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  introduced  by  Heyer. 
The  machine  uses  the  same  feed 
mechanism  as  the  company’s  Con¬ 
queror  spirit  duplicators.  It  will  auto¬ 
matically  fold  up  to  110  sheets  a 


writer.  The  new  model  features  im¬ 
proved  carriage  suspension,  copy 
control  for  various  thicknesses  of 
carbon  packs,  a  vertical  scale  that 
shows  the  number  of  lines  remaining 


minute,  ac'cording  to  the  company. 
The  Automatic  Electric  Conqueror 
Paper  Folder  (Model  EF-1)  is  priced 
at  $299.50;  the  hand-operated  model 
(HF-1)  is  $199.50. 


structor  may  write  or  draw  with  a 
grease  pencil,  rolling  the  used  portion 
ofiF  and  new  portion  on  to  the  projec¬ 
tion  area. 

For  fiurther  information,  write  to 
the  Audio  Visual  Department,  Gen¬ 
eral  Aniline  and  Film  Corp.,  46  Cor¬ 
liss  Lane,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Typewriter  Desk 

•  The  model  E.T.  1640  electric 
typewriter  desk  features  a  steel  frame, 
^-inch  hardwood  top,  rubber  padded 
typewriter  well,  and  book  compart- 


Tape  Recorder 

The  Pentron  model  GR-15  Tempo 
is  a  dual-track  tape  recorder,  avail¬ 
able  for  either  monophonic  or  stereo¬ 
phonic  reproduction.  It  has  a  built-in 
6-inch  speaker  and  hand-wired  ampli- 


on  a  sheet,  transparent  paper  holders, 
and  a  large  erasing  table. 

Further  information  is  available 
from  dealers  or  the  Remington  Rand 
Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Gorp.,  315 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 


Automatic  Screen 

Automatic  projection  screens  are 
now  available  in  smaller,  classroom 
sizes.  The  screen  is  raised  and  lower¬ 
ed  electrically  by  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
It  can  be  plugged  into  any  standard 
outlet.  The  switch  is  available  with  a 
removable  toggle  to  prevent  imau- 
thorized  use. 

Autolectric  screens  come  in  three 
sizes:  50  by  50,  60  by  60,  and  70  by 
70  inches.  Prices  are  $139.50, 
$159.50,  and  $179.50,  respectively. 
For  complete  information,  write  to 
Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  P.  O. 
Box  5640,  Chicago  80,  Ill. 


ments.  It  is  30  inches  high  by  40 
inches  by  17  inches.  It  is  available 
with  steel  and  rubber  casters  and 
wheel  brakes  or  with  rubber  glides. 

For  complete  information,  write  to 
Vanpe,  Inc.,  9226  South  Biuley 
Avenue,  Chicago  17,  Ill. 


fier  chassis.  The  size  is  14  by  17  by  11 
inches;  it  weighs  29  pounds. 

Price  of  the  monophonic  model  is 
$119.95,  of  the  stereophonic  $149.95. 
For  full  information,  ask  Pentron 


Electric  Typewriter 

Remington  Rand  has  introduced  a 
completely  rest\’led  electric  type- 
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the  most  heautifuL 
exciting  . 
new  tifpewriter 
since 

typing  went 
electric! 


THE  NEW  REMINGTON  ELECTRIC  otjtstvles.  outperfoflms. 

OUTSMARTS  AND  OUTDATES  ANY  OTHER  ELECTRIC  IN  THE  FIELD 

Breathtaking  breakthrough  into  tomorrow!  The  new  Remington  Electric  heralds  a 
new  dawn  of  typing  ease  and  comfort  for  secretaries  —  a  new  age  of  impeccable 
correspondence  for  letter-signing  executives,  too.  Available  in  6  soft  pastel 
colors,  this  fine  performer  speedily  moves  mountains  of  paperwork. 

See  the  new  Remington  Electric  at  your  local  Remington  Rand  offfce  today! 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  is 

fast,  flexible,  and  eflicient. 


TOM  BAILEY  MOTORS.  INC..  Sales  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Dealer  for  Mack  Trucks  and  Buses. 


MILLARD  T.  BAILEY,  SECRE- 
TARY  A  TREASURER  of 

Tom  Bailey  Motors,  Inc. 


"Our  Q^Sthnal  Accounting  System 

saves  us’3,000  ayear... 

returns  51%  annually  on  investment!”-Tom  Baiuy  Motors,  inc. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


"We  believe  our  National  Account¬ 
ing  System  is  one  of  the  soundest  in¬ 
vestments  we’ve  ever  made. 

“To  begin  with,  our  National  Sys¬ 
tem  is  extremely  flexible.  We  use  it 
for  Accounts  Receivable,  Accounts 
Payable,  Cash  Receipts,  Cash  Dis¬ 
bursements,  Analysis,  Payroll,  and 
(leneral  Ledger  . . .  quite  an  array  of 
applications. 

“Next,  our  National  Accx)unting 
System  is  fast-operating.  It  proc¬ 
esses  our  records  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  necessary  under  our  old  hand- 
machine  method.  We  also  benefit 


from  the  accuracy  of  our  National 
System.  Now  we  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  careless  mental  errors  in 
arithmetic.  We  also  pay  tribute  to  de¬ 
pendable  mechanical  performance  of 
this  equipment. 

“Our  National  System  saves  us 
$3,000  a  year . . .  n  'urns  51%  annu¬ 
ally  on  investment  ’ 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  you  a  regular 
yearly  profit.  National  s  u'orld-ivide 
service  organization  will  protect  this 
profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National  Main¬ 
tenance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  in  your  phone  book.) 
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THE  NATIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  oa  ton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  76  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSI  SS  SAVE  MONEY 
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